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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
ARDINAL LAVIGERIB’S project for recivilising great 
tracts of the Sahara may be a dream, but it is a noble one. 
He is organising a French Sahara Brotherhood, who will live 
as engineering monks, instead of the fighting monks of the 
Middle Ages, and will, after five years’ trial of their willingness, 
devote themselves for life. They will be posted near old wells 
in the Sahara, will reopen those wells and sink new ones, and, 
when water has been found, will plant fruit-farms. They will 
gather in the scattered nomads, convert them if possible, and 
compel them to give up stealing slaves. The system is to 
extend itself yearly, until very large tracts have been fertilised, 
as was the case in the Carthaginian days. The Cardinal, who 
is, by-the-way, Bishop of Carthage as well as the first prelate 
in Algeria, has received 1,760 offers from volunteers, and has 
accepted 50 as a beginning, who will be trained for fifteen 
months at Biskra, and then enter the desert. They will receive, 
apparently, no salaries, but their actual expenses will be paid 
out of a collection which the Pope has authorised at Epiphany 
throughout the Catholic world. Cardinal Lavigerie may turn 
out an anachronism; but that is 4 very splendid project. 








The desire of the Russian Government to “ purify ” Poland 
of Germans continues intense. According to the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times, the authorities have ascertained 
that eleven thousand Germans and Austrians still remain in 
the province, and orders have been issued for their immediate 
expulsion, The amount of misery thus caused will be pro- 
‘ digious; and it is gratuitous, the immigrants being among the 
most industrious and quiet of the population, and, so far as is 
known, not particularly disliked by their neighbours. They 
do not lower civilisation, as the Russian Jews are said to do 
in East London; they raise it. The act is contrary to some 
special treaties, as well as to ordinary international custom ; 
but there is no doubt that the three Partitioning Powers 
maintain, and have always maintained, secret understandings 
about Poland which influence them much more than the 
published treaties. Prince Bismarck, for instance, drove all 
Russian Jews out of Posen back into Russia without any 
remonstrance from St. Petersburg. The irritation created 
among the countrymen of the expelled classes by such high- 
handed acts is, however, very great, and will at some convenient 
season find expression. _ 


A great railway strike has broken out this week in Scotland. 
Seven thousand permanent hands, signalmen, shunters, engine- 
drivers, and all classes employed in the yards, making up the 
majority. The Companies continue with great difficulty to 
run their passenger-trains, but the goods traffic may be said 
to be suspended, to the grievous annoyance of the cities, which 
are in serious danger of a coal-famine. The demand of the 
men is practically that the present minimum day of twelve 
hours shall be exchanged for a maximum day of ten hours, 








with eight hours for certain classes whose occupation is 
exceptionally exacting. This means, of course, a con- 
siderable increase in the aggregate payment for wages, 
and the Companies declare themselves unable to afford 
it. Though recently highly prosperous, they are this year 
greatly harassed by the condition of the pig-iron industry. 
As yet there is no prospect of any reconciliation, and the 
Companies are endeavouring to import fresh hands; but the 
sympathy of the public is with the men’s demand, though not 
altogether with the men, a considerable proportion of whom 
have broken their agreements. It is felt that the hours for 
signalmen and drivers in particular are much too long. The 
men get dazed. 


The efforts to secure a respite for Mrs. Pearcey, the Kentish 
Town murderess, on the ground of her liability to epileptic 
attacks, failed, Mr. Matthews, who as regards the administra- 
tion of justice has been an excellent Home Secretary, seeing 
no excuse in facts which were equally true of Mahommed and 
Napoleon. The fanatics of life, who must regard Providence 
as horribly cruel for killing everybody, had no voting pressure 
to threaten, for the populace was deeply incensed against the 
criminal. She was executed on Tuesday, and in the terrible 
cold of that morning a great crowd gathered round the Old 
Bailey, to cheer lustily as the black flag went up, and to con- 
gratulate each other that justice had been done. Up to alate 
moment, Mrs. Pearcey, whose nerve to the last was unshaken, 
stoutly though coldly maintained her innocence, and amused 
herself by telling her solicitor a wild romance about her having, 
at sixteen, contracted a secret marriage in a drawing-room in 
Piccadilly, with some one who now lives “in Madrid.” As 
the last moment approached, however, she admitted to 
the chaplain that “the sentence was a just one, though 
the evidence,—or much of the evidence,—was false,” that is, 
inaccurate, a favourite idea of criminals, who think it unjust 
to condemn them for poisoning with strychnine, when in fact 
they have used powdered glass. It is said that the wretched 
woman has written a letter completely exonerating her para- 
mour, whom she wished to see on the day before her death, 
but who maintained the admirable consistency of his character 
by refusing to go. 


The Archbishop of York died on Christmas Day, in the 
coma which frequently follows diabetes, from which he had 
long been suffering. He was certainly an able Archbishop, 
though he did not succeed in conciliating the Lower House of 
the York Convocation, and was, indeed, sometimes at daggers- 
drawn with it. Indeed, his whole policy was rather inade- 
quately comprehensive. He was not willing to concede 
enough to the High Church extremists, and concurred in the 
great mistake which led to the passing of the Public Worship 
Act. It was no doubt his advice that led Bishop Fraser into 
the unfortunate mistake of which Mr. Green’s imprisonment 
was the result; and much earlier in his career, when he was 
the Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn and Frederick Maurice was 
Chaplain there, he did not lend his name to the protest against 
the foolish action of the King’s College Council in depriving 
Mr. Maurice of his Professorship. But Dr. Thomson was a man 
of considerable ability, great generosity, and a certain magna- 
nimity in his attitude to his opponents. He was, on the whole, 
popular in his own diocese, and as a thinker he was considerable. 
His book on the necessary laws of thought was almost as 
good as it could be of its kind, and many of his sermons 
showed a masculine power of their own. Amongst the pre- 
lates of the present day, he was undoubtedly one of the ablest, 
though he could not compare with Archbishop Tait, and 
could not have delivered such a judgment as Archbishop 
Benson. ee Dice het ss 


It will be a difficult matter to replace him by a Bishop as 
strong, unless the Bishop of Chester, who also belongs to the 
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Northern Province, should be named, and should turn out to 
be a man of the same calibre. We hardly know why it is now 
almost unheard of to take a clergyman from the ranks and lift 
him at once toan Archbishop’s throne, unless it is that states- 
men are now so sensitive to opinion, that they cannot bear to 
excite the grudges which such a course would stir up among 
those already on the Episcopal Bench. We do hope, however, 
that a Bishop of distinctly third-rate quality, even though he 
be a good “ organiser,” will not be raised to the Archbishopric. 
There never was a time in which we needed intellectual 
strength so much on the Episcopal Bench. There are plenty 
of men there who show sufficient practical zeal, but hardly any, 
except Dr. Magee, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. Jayne, and perhaps Dr. 
Harvey Goodwin, who can make their strength of thought and 
purpose generally felt, and who raise the respect of the world 
for the Anglican Episcopacy. 


The new Dean of St. Paul’s is to be Canon Gregory, who 
has long been familiar with the practice and policy of that 
great Cathedral, and will probably carry out, so far as he 
enters into them, the intentions of Dean Church. This is one 
of Lord Salisbury’s unambitious ecclesiastical appointments. 
Canon Gregory is seventy-one, though a strong man for his 
age, and is understood to belong rather to the less sympathetic 
side of the High Church school. He has none of the genius 
of Church or Liddon, but will be efficient and punctual in the 
discharge of the duties he has undertaken. The hopes of 
Anglicans had rather pointed to a younger and more apprehen- 
sive intellect, to one of those which were engaged in the pre- 
paration of “ Lux Mundi,” from whom more freshness might 
have been expected. But it is sometimes well, perhaps, to let 
the older men know that their faithful services are appre- 
ciated, and that the patronage of the Church is used to 
recognise the past, as well as in anticipation of the future. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a letter to his 
clergy, at the request of his Archdeacon and Rural Deans, 
the drift of which is to urge on his clergy not to introduce 
any new forms into the eucharistic service, even though they 
have been pronounced Jawful, without securing the practical 
unanimity of their flocks,—nor even then without providing 
at least once a month, at the hour when the Communion 
Service is most frequented, a service of the simplest character 
for those who do not themselves prefer elaborate ritual. The 
letter is a very right-minded one, enlarging, of course, on St. 
Paul’s exhortation to the strong-minded to avoid disturbing 
the consciences of those who are not strong-minded but 
rather scrupulous and easily offended by practices to which 
they are unaccustomed. And no doubt the advice is excel- 
lent. But its form contrasts remarkably with that of the 
judgment itself, which was so definite in its historical state- 
ments, so firm in its assertion of the validity or invalidity of 
the various arguments used for and against the practices 
impeached, and so calm in its assertion of principle. Dr. 
Benson is certainly more impressive as a Judge than he is 
as a Bishop. His exhortations to caution and charity read 
just a little fussy and timid. We ourselves care little or 
nothing for the ceremonial points in dispute. But we cannot 
help feeling a certain surprise, and almost irritation, that men 
should trouble themselves so much about the mere externals 
of worship. The Archbishop drops an obiter dictum to the 
effect that he does not fear at all any considerable increase in 
the number of converts to Rome. 


The fierce contest in the County of Kilkenny has ended in 
the return of Sir John Pope Hennessy over Mr. Vincent Scully 
by a majority of not very far short of twoto one. Sir J. P. 
Hennessy, the candidate of the Bishops and priests, and of 
Michael Davitt, received 2,527 votes against only 1,365 given 
for Mr. Parnell’s candidate; majority for the former, 1,162. 
Mr. Parnell, when the contest was over, is stated to have said 
that be hoped any bitterness of language shown in the con- 
test would now be forgotten, and that, on the whole, the election 
had been very tolerably free from bad feeling. Considering 
that he was supposed at one time to have been nearly blinded 
by the lime thrown in his eyes,—though, perhaps, the deliberate 
malignity of the motive was exaggerated, like the malignity 
of the language,—and considering that it is hardly possible 
to imagine stronger language than was used on Mr. Parnell’s 
side in all the earlier part of the contest,—no doubt it grew 
cooler as the strength of the opposition grew more evident,— 








this attitude of Mr. Parnell’s appears somewhat singular. 
Nothing could be more unlike the calmness and reticence of 
his House of Commons manner than the almost inarticulate 
fury of his onset in the Kilkenny struggle,—at least, so long 
as he hoped to win by raising a storm. But there is a good 
deal of calculated passion in these Irish encounters, 


Before the election was over, Mr. T. Harrington, who was. 
on Mr. Parnell’s side, declared that there had been so much 
priestly coercion, that if Sir John Pope Hennessy should be 
returned, there would certainly be a petition. And that seems. 
very probable, unless Mr. Parnell thinks, looking to the great 
force of priestly influence arrayed against him, that it would 
be more prudent not to irritate the priests further, and therefore 
advises Mr. Scully to drop the petition. The situation would be- 
very grotesque if a petition were lodged, and Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy were unseated in consequence of the vehemence with which 
the priests have supported him. We should then have the 
English Nonconformists and the Scotch Anti-Parnellites 
ranged on the side of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood. 
Already there are rumours that the Scottish Gladstoniang 
are getting very restless at the mere thought of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s receiving his chief Irish support from the priest- 
hood of Ireland. The Scotch Liberals can bear anything, 
they say, except that from Mr. Gladstone. 


At a meeting of the National League Committee held on 
Christmas Eve in Dublin, Mr. Healy made a characteristic: 
speech, charging the Government with having paid the extra- 
vagant expenditure of Mr. Vincent Scully’s contested election 
out of secret-service money, in order to widen the split 
between the Parnellites and their opponents. ‘He would 
say,” he declared, “that the money paid into the Freeman’s 
Journal was the money of the Castle.” No doubt he would. 
Indeed, we should like to know the thing which Mr. Healy 
would not say, without an atom of evidence for it, if it suited 
the purpose of the party with which at any time he happened 
to be co-operating. Mr. Healy seems to us to have no more 
scruples as to what “he would say ” than Mr. Parnell himself, 
though he has never avowed, as Mr. Parnell did, that he pro- 
bably intended to mislead the House of Commons. It would 
never occur to a legal intellect like Mr. Healy’s to make so 
damaging an admission; but the manner in which he propa- 
gates malicious conjectures like this, for which he does not even 
pretend that he has a trace of evidence, of the Government’s. 
spending secret-service money on Mr. Parnell’s behalf, suffi- 
ciently shows how pliant is Mr. Healy’s political conscience 
in permitting himself to aim poisoned arrows at his foes. 


One of the most curious features of Mr. Parnell’s conduct 
has been the reiteration of protests of innocence as regards 
the charges brought against him in the Divorce Court. “I 
feel no ill-will,” said Mr. Parnell last Saturday, “ towards the 
clergy, because, although I regret that they (or some of them): 
are not to-day ranged on my side, still I believe that the 
parting between them and me will not be a permanent one. 
I understand, and we all understand our position perfectly, 
and when I speak of the attitude some have taken up, I speak 
more in sorrow than in anger. I bear in mind that they have 
not had an opportunity of knowing what is in my innocent 
heart, and what has been my daily conduct.” And then he 
appealed to Canon Lee, of Bray (in Wicklow), as having 
testified to the clergy of the diocese of Dublin two days pre- 
viously that he believed Mr. Parnell to be an honourable man.. 
Canon Lee has now written to the Irish papers to say that 
he had never said a word in public about Mr. Parnell, and 
that the only opinion he had expressed in private was far 
from favourable. We cannot conjecture what Mr. Parnell 
thinks that he gains by so often misleading, and apparently 
uselessly misleading, the assemblies he addresses. It is a 
habit very unlike that almost ostentatious hauteur and 
coldness of statement, by which he gained his repute in the 
House of Commons. 


We should like to have a glimpse behind the scenes of 
the Irish Party. What in the world is the meaning of all 
this talk about the compromise which it is supposed that 
Mr. O’Brien’s conference with Mr. Parnell in France is to 
bring about? We do not see what Mr. O’Brien has to 
offer, on the Anti-Parnellite side, in return for Mr. Parnell’s 
abdication of his present position, nor what pledge Mr. 
Parnell could exact that any such offer would be made good 
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after he had temporarily retired, and so lost the leverage by 
which any bargain could be enforced. Mr. O’Brien may 
possibly represent the money power of the Irish-Americans, 
though we very much doubt it, as that party seems thoroughly 
devoted to Mr. Parnell; but does Mr. O’Brien hold the 
influence of the Irish priesthood in his hand? And if 
he does not, how can he commit them? We should 
have thought Michael Davitt was a much greater power 
in Ireland, as well as a much stronger man, than Mr. 
O’Brien, and we do not believe that Michael Davitt is in 
the least disposed to restore Mr. Parnell on any terms to his 
old leadership. There is something of which the general 
public hears nothing in all this mysterious talk of negotiation 
between 2 man who seems to us to have no power, and a 
man who, even by his professedly temporary retirement, would 
practically surrender all the power he still has. 


Yesterday week, at a meeting of the Council of the East 
Marylebone Liberal and Radical Association, Canon Barker 
in the chair, Mr. Robert Peel, son of Sir Robert Peel, and 
grandson of the great Conservative Minister, was unanimously 
chosen to contest the division on behalf of the Gladstonians 
at the next General Election: <A letter was read from Mr. 
Gladstone congratulating himself on seeing the name of Peel 
associated with the Liberal cause, and “ especially the cause 
of Ireland.” “For the first time,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
“since the commencement of the Parliamentary struggle 
under O’Connell sixty years ago, the Irish Party, bent on a 
constitutional and effective scheme of Home-rule, is looking 
to Great Britain to pronounce judgment in the contest 
between it and a minority of its members seceding under Mr. 
Parnell. The Liberals of Great Britain, who have themselves 
since 1886 had to resist and overcome a similar secession, will 
not doubt on which side they are to recognise the name and 
true titles of the party, and its honourable traditions of 
resistance to wrong.” In other words, the Gladstonians who 
have faithfully followed their leader when he completely and 
suddenly reversed his own course, are exhorted to admire the 
Anti-Parnellites for not following theirs. 


All publicists in all countries are saying that there has not 
been for twenty years so good a prospect of durable peace as 
this Christmas presents. The Powers have no new causes of 
quarrel among themselves, and have evidently agreed to let the 
-old ones rest until it is a little safer to fight them out. The 
Kings who control great armies are all unfriendly to war,— 
the Emperor of Germany, because he thinks Socialism more 
pressing than any foreign question; the Emperor of Russia, 
because he must be his own Commander-in-Chief, and does 
not want that huge responsibility; the Emperor of Austria, 
because he is a weary man with nothing to gain, and no son 
to inherit if he gained anything; and the King of Italy, 
because for him the stake would be his throne. The condition 
of the funds in all countries shows that financiers share these 
optimist conclusions; and industrial speculation was never 
more rife, the check on it not being the fear of war, byt of 
strikes. The publicists and financiers are probably right, 
the chief ground of uncertainty being the degree to which 
peace hangs on individual lives. The next Emperor of Austria 
will be a very different man from the present, who is the most 
successful diplomatist left in Europe, and should the Nihilists 
ever execute their sentence on the Czar, it is impossible to be 
certain where substantial power in Russia would at first 
deposit itself. The Russian Army, always in great crises the 
first factor in the State, is not disinclined to a great war. 


An extraordinary story is spreading on the Continent of 
the desire of the German Emperor to visit Paris, on his way 
to see some sick relatives at Cannes. He would travel in 
strict incognito, but of course with the full knowledge and 
protection of the Presidential Government. There is probably 
something in the story, though it is officially denied, or the 
correspondents and bulletin-writers would not have been 
instigated to deprecate such a decision ; and it certainly would 
be a most ill-advised adventure. The German Emperor ought 


to be as safe in Paris as any other distinguished visitor; but 
he would not be, and no Government whatever can guard a 
guest against lunatics, assassins, and the thousands who in 
Paris would think it honourable to express their detestation 
of victorious enemies by insulting their chief. Paris swarms 
with German and Polish anarchists, and a stray shot might 








alter the whole current of affairs in Europe, and bring on the 
war which the Emperor so sedulously and successfully avoids. 
There is no duty to be done, and the excitement to be gained, 
though we dare say it attracts the Kaiser, who loves dan- 
gerous driving, is not of the kind which Kings should seek, 
at all events in days when danger to them means danger to 
the European tranquillity, which is worth in mere money 
something like twenty millions a week. 


The new party of the Farmers’ Alliance has been holding a 
Convention at Ocala, in Florida, which was attended by all the 
representatives of the party in the South, and some Western 
men. They wished for a certain measure of secrecy, and 
were exceedingly annoyed with the newspaper men, who, as 
usual in America, set their regulations at defiance. They 
passed a resolution, therefore, giving thanks to “all who had 
extended courtesies ” to members of the Convention, “ except 
newspaper men,” a curious presage of the revolt which is one 
day certain against the tyranny of publicity. The Conven- 
tion organised arrangements for influencing the next Presi- 
dential election, and securing a candidate who will agree to 
their programme, which is, in brief, that the National 
Government should take up all farmers’ mortgages at 2 
per cent., and go on lending money on the security of crops 
at the same rate. At the same time, the amount of money in 
circulation shall be increased until it reaches £10 a bead of the 
whole population,—that is, £620,000,000. It is, of course, 
impossible that these wild proposals should be even con- 
sidered; but the farmers are in deadly earnest, and their voting 
power is so great, that we may yet see a National Land Mort- 
gage Bank established, and fed with inconvertible paper. That 
will be one of the deadliest blows Democracy has ever 
delivered against itself. Neither King nor aristocrat ever 
makes that kind of blunder with a view to general increase 
of prosperity, though Frederick the Great debased the coinage 
in order to collect matériel of war. 


The Paris tribunals have decided that murder is not a 
political offence, at least when the victims are Russian subjects. 
After General Seliverstoff had been murdered, a journalist 
named Labruyére heard that the guilty man was Padlewski, 
and wishing to give himself repute as a pressman of American 
energy, he took charge of him, and carried him, as “his 
friend Dr. Wolff,” over the frontier into Italy. He then 
revealed the whole story in the newspapers, which, of course, 
made him magnificently notorious. The enraged police, who 
had been completely outwitted, prosecuted M. Labruyére 
before the Ninth Police-Court on the charge of “ harbouring ” 
a criminal, and he was condemned on Wednesday to thirteen 
months’ imprisonment, which, however, will not be accompanied 
by hard labour. Considering that M. Labruyére gained the 
notoriety he wished for, the sentence is far from severe, a 
more outrageous defiance both to the legal and the moral code 
being difficult to conceive. General Seliverstoff may have 
deserved hatred to any extent; but his “execution” was a 
planned and, in its details, singularly treacherous murder. 


The Eyraud-Bompard trial ended on Saturday in a verdict of 
“Guilty.” The penalty of death was imposed upon the male 
prisoner, but his accomplice only received a sentence of 
twenty years’ penal servitude, owing to the fact that in her 
case the jury found extenuating circumstances. In our 
Opinion, there was no sort of excuse for this finding; but the 
youth of the murderess, and the fact that she was very much 
under Eyraud’s influence, seem to have influenced the jury. 
The knowledge that the Public Prosecutor did not press for an 
unqualified verdict in her case, no doubt also affected the 
minds of the jury. We have commented elsewhere on 
the very satisfactory fact that the plea of hypnotic sug- 
gestion was practically unheeded by the Court; but we 
cannot help expressing our sense of disgust and indignation 
at the way in which the whole trial was conducted. The 
scene at the end was a disgrace to the people of Paris. After 
the verdict had been pronounced, and while the prisoners 
were waiting “for their sentence, the vilest epithets,” accord- 
ing to one of the correspondents, “devised by the canaille of 
Paris were uttered by the lips of ladies and gentlemen who 
are supposed to be educated and enlightened Parisians.” 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2) closed on Wednesday at 953 to 9° 3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—@——__ 


THE KILKENNY ELECTION. 


are Kilkenny election shows that we were probably 
wrong in estimating Mr. Parnell’s personal power in 
Ireland, after the greater number of the priesthood had 
deserted him, as anything like as great as that of his 
opponents. It is, indeed, true that hardly any field 
for a contest less favourable for Mr. Parnell than 
North Kilkenny could have been chosen. There are 
no large towns in it, and in the rural districts the 
power of the priests is a great deal more dominant 
than it is in the towns. We believe that Mr. Parnell 
would still carry most of the genuinely urban con- 
stituencies with him; but then, in Ireland the urban 
constituencies count for comparatively little, so that 
instead of regaining a great part of his old Parliamentary 
influence, Mr. Parnell, if he continues the struggle, cannot 
probably hope for more than to maintain his present 
position as leader of about a third at most of the 
Nationalist Members. Whether he will think that position 
worth the cost of the great struggle he must make 
for it, is, we should think, somewhat doubtful. It will 
be an uphill fight even to hold his own in the towns 
and cities, as he probably can do if he chooses. But if 
the Kilkenny election convinces him that this is the utmost 
limit of his hopes, he may very probably think twice before 
he formally undertakes so unremunerative astruggle. Itis 
clear that the Anti-Parnellites believe that the great victory 
they have won will incline Mr. Parnell to accept a com- 
promise, and that they hope for a compromise as the result 
of Mr. Parnell’s meeting with Mr. O’Brien. But what 
compromise is now possible ? It seems to us very doubtful 
whether the majority of the priests in Ireland have not 
made up their minds to break with Mr. Parnell, and to look 
to Sir John Pope Hennessy as their future leader. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy has shown himself to be an accomplished 
Parliamentary strategist. Since he retired from Parliament, 
he has served an apprenticeship in the art of governing, 
and though he is twelve years Mr. Parnell’s senior, he has 
the great advantage of being a sincere Catholic as well as 
a sincere Tory democrat, while Mr. Parnell is neither. 
If the Irish priesthood take up Sir John Pope Hennessy 
heartily, we do not see how any effective compromise with 
Mr. Parnell can be arranged. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
have really nothing to offer, unless they can promise Mr. 
Parnell that, after a brief period of retirement, he shall 
return to the leadership of a united party. And in such 
a bargain as that, not only must the Catholic priesthood 
of Ireland be reckoned with, but also the Nonconformist 
English supporters of Home-rule. Will they agree, or 
allow Mr. Gladstone to agree,—even if he is himself in- 
clined to do so,—to restore the man against whose private 
character they have made so strenuous a protest, to the 
leadership after a brief period of political penance? These 
are considerations which seem to us to throw very great 
doubts upon the future of the Irish Home-rule Party. If 
Sir John Pope Hennessy is equal to the emergency, and 
if Mr. Parnell continues to show that strange sterility or 
weakness or irritability of character which has made his 
electioneering speeches during the Kilkenny election so 
barrenly dictatorial, we may soon see the complete 
transfer of the leadership, and a very rapid defection of 
many of Mr. Parnell’s remaining followers, even if he 
himself does not quit the arena. We have not yet the 
means of knowing what the attitude of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood towards Mr. Parnell is. And till we do know 
it, we cannot at all compute the prospects of the Irish 
struggle. They may be satisfied with showing him their 
power, and accept a temporary retirement as sufficient 
atonement for his conduct; or they may be determined 
not to accept his leadership again on any conditions what- 
ever. But we incline to think that Mr. Parnell will hardly be 
disposed to sit in Parliament as the mere leader of a revo- 
lutionary party, supported by the American Irish, without 
the confidence of the greater number of Irish constituencies. 
In any case, Mr. Parnell, we think, must lose a great deal of 
prestige, not only morally but intellectually, through recent 
events. The magic of that prestige is gone. He is proved 
to be not only a shrieking electioneerer, but one who can 
be beaten with his own weapons. 

How will this affect the general prospect of the move- 
ment which hitherto Mr. Parnell has controlled, and which 





it is not likely that he can really control an ? 
Gladstone no doubt regards it rfl a change he ‘the idee 
so far as it substitutes a party which broke with Mr. Parnel? 
on purpose to yee breaking with Mr. Gladstone for a 
party that might have been disposed to dictate terms to 
him to which his English followers would not have allowed 
him to consent. And it may be allowed that if the Irish 
Home-rule Party did sink into a mere tail of the Glad- 
stonians, it would create much less alarm amongst the 
English constituencies than it has created in the past with 
its hitherto inscrutable leader at its head. On the 
other hand, we must remember that the Irish Party 
have felt compelled to pledge themselves up to the me 
not to lose their independence of the Gladstonians, and: 
that nothing could be more unpopular in Ireland itself 
than the notion that the Irish representatives were pre- 
pared to yield what Mr. Parnell has denounced as a treason 
to Ireland, and what the American Irish would un- 
doubtedly regard as treason to Ireland. And, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the Scotch supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone, and probably the Nonconformist sup- 
porters also, would scan with a great deal more jealousy 
and dislike the terms of a Home-rule measure dictated, as 
it would be supposed, by a nominee of the Irish Catholic 
Church, than they would the terms of a Home-rule 
measure dictated by Mr. Parnell himself. There would be 
no reason in such a jealousy. The Irish Catholic priest- 
hood are very much less likely to be animated by pure 
animosity to England than Mr. Parnell. But the jealousy 
undoubtedly exists. Already it is said that in Scotland 
Mr. Gladstone’s supporters are getting very restless under 
the odious alliance between the Gladstonians and the priest- 
hood, and are beginning to avow their dread of any policy 
concerted between Mr. Gladstone and the heads of the sacer- 
dotal party. It was restlessness of this kind which over- 
threw his Government in 1873, and it might well be rest- 
lessness of this kind which would overthrow it again. We. 
are disposed to think that anything that would be gained 
by the comparative submissiveness of the Anti-Parnellites 
to Mr. Gladstone, would be fully balanced by the loss due 
to this morbid dread of Roman Catholic intrigue. 


But the great consideration of all in relation to Home- 
rule for Ireland is, that Mr. Parnell, after a long course of 
histrionic moderation, has at length come out openly as the 
representative of the “ American Irish party,” and of “ the 
men of the hill-sides.” The constituencies of England 
will be struck by this almost inevitable reliance on a party 
of violence beyond the Atlantic, and will be perfectly well 
aware that the very delegates who are now opposing Mr. 
Parnell in France, have been appealing to the party of vio- 
lence in the United States for aid in resisting the present 
Government of Great Britain. Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien disown Mr. Parnell in his own country ; but they 
accept all the aid they can get from the anti-English 
party in the United States, and would undoubtedly fall 
back upon that aid, if they ever succeeded in getting 
Ireland organised under a Legislature and Administration 
of her own. The general result of this great quarrel has 
been to show that Home-rule moderation is only superficial ; 
that it is not to be trusted ; and that nothing succeeds in 
Ireiand like declarations of independence of English 
control and jealous repudiations of English influence. 
And when the anti-English tone is adopted, as it must be 
adopted, by the representatives of the sacerdotal party in 
Ireland, it will excite a still more violent suspicion and 
distaste than it did when it was used by the sphinx-like 
leader who has now thrown off his disguise, and shown that 
he only assumed it in order to bring round Mr. Gladstone to 
acquiescence in his view. 





WHAT MR. PARNELL MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED TO DO. 


began in the recent Irish explosion has amazed 

us so much as Mr. Parnell’s sudden dropping of his 
assumed character. It was so inexpedient. He is clearly 
ap Irishman at bottom, though an Irishman of a peculiar 
temper; and his original assumption of what we may call 
the English character, the note of which is chilling reserve 
and, as foreigners say, superciliousness, must have been 
deliberate. He proved quite right, from his point of 
view, his apparent impassiveness impressing the Celtic 
imagination, while it overawed his colleagues, and gradu- 





ally developed for him a great body of sympathisers 
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among Englishmen, who in their hearts, though they 
like bonhomie, have a deeper respect for austerity, both in 
conduct and in bearing. Half the English liking for eo 
leon III. was founded on their respect for an external calm, 
which great Frenchmen used to say distinctly lowered 
the intellectual pulse of every one who came into personal 
contact with the Emperor. It would have paid Mr. Parnell 
much better to have kept this character on, as he appears 
to have thought of doing when he issued his first mani- 
festo, with its air of steady dignity. Even when the 
mutiny broke out, he should have remained externally un- 
moved, have flung neither taunts nor insults, have let his 
enemies shriek, have shown himself scrupulously impartial 
in the chair, and have insisted steadily on two great 
points, which are real, and which every Irish peasant could 
understand,—that the mutiny followed on an English, and 
not on an Irish order, and was a final proof of the English 
determination to interfere with Irishmen; and that, as 
the eighty-six had been elected with a mandate to procure 
Home-rule under his leadership, they all, together with 
himself, must resign and seek the verdict of their country. 
They could hardly have resisted, for the electors would 
have endorsed that particular demand ; and if Mr. Parnell 
had then succeeded in his Referendum, his foothold would 
have been beyond attack from any who sincerely hold by 
the principle of Home-rule. He might have succeeded, 
too, for a manifesto which commenced—as Louis XV. 
ended—by “ regretting any scandal he might have given,” 
and plainly put the renewed chance of British ascendency 
before the Irish people, and appealed fervently to 
their gratitude for his immense agrarian services, would 
probably have fired the country, and frightened the 
priesthood, who were sitting on the fence, from overt 
opposition. The course so often suggested to him by 
English politicians, effacement for a period, was not really 
open to him, for he knew how it would release all dislikes, 
jealousies, and compressed ambitions ; but the other course 
would have been natural, and we still wonder that it was 
not followed. The truth is, we suppose, that the peculiar 
vein of character which has distinguished Irishmen all 
through history, runs also through Mr. Parnell. It 
is not a capacity for abandon at moments, such as marks 
all Southern nations, but a positive liking for abandon,— 
an enjoyment in going for a space free from restraint, 
and acting as the moment moves, without any painful 
thinking or any care for consequences. That is the im- 
pulse which, as we believe, sends otherwise decent folk in 
Treland occasionally to whisky, which produces motiveless 
ructions at fairs and social gatherings, and which evolves, 
often on the most unexpected occasions, the outbreaks of 
““bedevilment” which Lever so dearly loved to describe, 
and evidently considered the most marked differentia 
between his countrymen and the Northern peoples. Itis an 
impulse curiously compounded of love of excitement and 
mental laziness, a wish to be done with the trouble of self- 
restraint, and to let the dominant impulse of the hour, be 
it rage, or vanity, or enthusiastic cordiality, have its fullest 
swing. The mutiny of his followers excited in Mr. Parnell 
a passion of rage, further exasperated by what he thought 
their abominable hypocrisy about the Divorce Court. He 
knew how much they had always known. He had 
“picked up,” as he said, most of them himself; very 
few among them, not more than five, were of his own 
caste ; and he regarded all of them with the sort of contempt 
with which a great Premier often regards the two or three 
“items” put into a Cabinet to vote with himself, the feeling 
with which Lord John Russell regarded the unlucky 
gentleman who, as Punch sang, “found he’d resigned 
before he knew.” He burned to give his scorn its swing ; 
he half-thought that, in a country like Ireland, scorn might 
pay; and he let it go in such a stream of vitriol that, but 
for all the men being alike Irish, we should say reconcilia- 
tion was absolutely impossible. It was less labour to blaze 
away than to keep up a character of all others most 
difficult to act, less labour to scold than to argue; and 
accordingly, throughout the explosion, Mr. Parnell, the 
cool Englishman, has appeared only as the Irishman of the 
furious type, and has not produced an argument to be 
remembered for five minutes. The change has not suc- 
ceeded yet even with his own countrymen, nor was it 
likely to succeed. Even Englishmen like best a character 
not identical with their own, and care more for Mr. Glad- 
stone, who is essentially a Highlander of genius, than 
they did for Sir Robert Peel, who was in most respects 


typically English ; and the Irish find in the English type, 
distasteful as it naturally is to them, something to rely 
on. The outburst may in the course of years be forgotten 
or forgiven; but Mr, Parnell, even as a revolutionary 
leader, would have done better to adhere to his assumed 
character, while as the future statesman of Ireland, which 
is, of course, still his pretension, it is indispensable. 

Why are we so interested in Mr. Parnell’s true character ? 
He is a revolutionary leader, and to any one inspired with 
the historic spirit, no one, after a few Founders and states- 
men of the highest success, is so interesting as the revolu- 
tionary leader. It is hard to interpret a multitude risen 
to the passionate pitch, but the man whom it throws up as 
its mouthpiece, and the man to whom it submits—two 
usually different persons—occasionally find it a voice. 
No one to whom Marat is indifferent can really understand 
the temporary temper of the French when actually strug- 
gling towards their new society, as no one who forgets 
Napoleon can comprehend what that temper became when 
the burning grievances of the ancien régime had all 
been redressed. As a rule, the personages of a revolution 
are small men with an exception or two, and the difficulty 
sometimes is to find even those exceptions. The revolt of 
the American Colonies threw up only Washington and 
Hamilton as men visible outside America; in the French 
Revolution, after the King’s deposition, only Danton is a 
great figure,—the men who really did the work of pul- 
verising and remaking all social institutions being forgotten 
outside France,—and no one who is not German knows 
much of any leader in the German Revolution of 
1848. The Irish who have hitherto emerged, are very 
small persons, Mr. Healy being probably the strongest 
among them, and he could be matched or surpassed, in all 
but audacity of speech, in fifty English country towns. 
Attention therefore concentrated itself on the one leader 
who seemed big, and who, both in his long years of self- 
repression and his few weeks of wild self-expression, has 
well rewarded study. There must be a great deal of true 
force in Mr. Parnell to reign for ten years as he has done, 
and then fight his own mutinous agents with his back to 
the wall as he is doing; and he must have some’of the 
King’s power, too, of adhering to counsel, or he could not 
have made so much of the agrarian weapon handed 
to him by Michael Davitt, a weapon which was to himself, 
at first, pre-eminently distasteful. He has shown himself a 
ruler of men in a sense, and not a revolutionist only, and 
he might, had Mr. Gladstone’s Bill been accepted, have de- 
veloped into a Dictator. But there is a peculiarity in his 
intellect which is most perplexing, and leads the observer 
constantly to ask: ‘“‘ Except in the management of men, 
has Mr. Parnell any originality at all?” Even as 
regards men, he has not been a complete success, 
for he has developed loyalty only in a few, and must, we 
cannot but suspect, have inspired most of his English 
colleagues with deep latent suspicion and dislike. They 
hesitated so little when Mr. Gladstone gave the word. 
However that may be, apart from the management of men, 
he has but few ideas. He has been fighting with his tongue 
for a fortnight under circumstances which must have stimu- 
lated any man frightfully ; he has been at liberty to say any- 
thing which would help him, and he has practically said 
nothing. That may be policy, and if so it has not suc- 
ceeded ; but it looks more like the sterility of brain often 
found in aristocrats who can govern. 





THE POPE AND SOCIALISM. 


HE Paris correspondent of the Times has sent a 

detailed and precise account of the supposed inten- 
tions of Leo XIII. with regard to Socialism in Germany. 
Telegrams from Paris about the affairs of Germany are not 
always a very accurate medium of information, and much 
of the present despatch seems to be coloured by the very 
distinctive personality of the correspondent. The actual 
news is this, that the Catholic clergy of Germany have 
received secret instructions to combat Socialism in every 
way from the pulpit and by lectures. The rest of the 
telegram sets out, with the omniscience to which we are 
80 well accustomed, the reasons which have induced the 
Pope to give this order. They are three,—that Socialism 
is allied with Freemasonry; that the Pope has long been 
anxious to support established Governments in their war 
with it; and that the Emperor William is more anxious 





than Prince Bismarck was, to be on good terms with the 
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Vatican. The second of these reasons may be dismissed 
as of no account. If the Pope is going to help one 
established Government to Be down Socialism, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that he is equally willing to render 
a similar service to other Governments. The other two 
reasons are more to the purpose. Ifthe Pope has 
satisfied himself that Socialism is the sworn enemy of the 
Catholic Church, as in Continental countries Freemasonry 
undoubtedly is, he may easily feel alarmed at the speed 
with which it is advancing. And if, as a result of this 
uneasiness, he is forced to reckon up the allies upon whose 
support he may count, it is very natural that his choice 
should fali upon Germany. 

But before accepting the explanation of the Pope’s 
action given by the Times’ correspondent, as valid, we 
should like to have further evidence that he has really 
taken the step attributed to him. “It is reported from 
Germany” is rather a narrow basis on which to rest so 
stately a fabric of speculation. It is certainly very unlike 
the Pope’s usual caution, to take a side in this decided 
fashion in a conflict which is only beginning. There is all the 
difference in the world between Socialism and Freemasonry 
as it is understood on the Continent. The one is a secret 
society; the other is a movement, an agitation, a spirit. 
‘The one has certain defined objects, and a specific organisa- 
tion; the other represents only the vague, though it may 
be dangerous, aspirations of a whole generation. No 
doubt these aspirations often run counter to the wishes 
and interests of the Catholic Church. But, for that 
matter, so do the aspirations and wishes of established 
‘Governments. Revolutions and restorations, the upsetting 
of old institutions and the uprising of new ones, have at 
different times equally served the Church’s purpose. She 
has co-operated secretly or openly with each. She has been 
Conservative in one age and country, and Democratic in 
another. We are now asked to believe that Leo XIII. has 
finally abandoned this see-saw policy, and identified the 
Church with one of the two combatants. To make this 
probable, the danger the Pope fears must be very great, 
or the inducement which the German Emperor has to offer 
very tempting. In the absence of special information on 
the first point, one is tempted to think that of all 
the great ‘institutions now existing, the Catholic Church 
has the least to dread from Socialism. Land and 
capital are natural objects of attack; but the Church 
now owns very little of the first, and though she 
has abundance of the second, it is mostly devoted to 
ends to which Socialism has little to object. In form, at 
all events, the teaching and discipline of Christianity have 
many resemblances to those of social reformers. The 
monastic life is itself a form of Socialism, and a celibate 
clergy is comparatively secure against plunder. No doubt 
the Church has often suffered grievously at the hands of 
revolutionists; but this has almost invariably been the 
result of her previous alliance with the power to which 
the revolution is opposed. The eighteenth century left 
the Roman Catholic Church almost everywhere con- 
servative, and the penalty for bearing this character 
was the hostility of the democracy. There are traces 
in abundance of this feeling still, but it is passing away. 
In England, under Cardinal Manning’s influence, it has 
altogether disappeared, and the traditional dislike of Roman 
Catholicism is now almost entirely a middle-class survival. 
In France and Italy, the same process has been greatly 
delayed by the alliance of the Church with the fallen 
dynasties; but even here the mass of the people are rather 
indifferent than hostile, and the real seed-beds of anti- 
Catholic feeling are the bourgeoisie and the highly skilled 
artisans. According to the rumour which has suggested 
these remarks, Leo XIII. is about to bring this ameliorating 
process to an abrupt end, and to make the Church a mark for 
the attacks which are more and more coming to be directed 
against secular rather than ecclesiastical institutions. It 
may be so. The Pope is an old man, and old men are 
sometimes the victims of needless terrors. But there is 
nothing in all that is known of him, to make it at all probable. 

Nor is there any more ground for supposing that the 
German Emperor can have any adequate inducement to 
offer the Pope for so complete a change of front. 
He has something, no doubt, to offer, as we shall see 
directly; but that something is probably to be had 
for a very much smaller price than what the Paris 
correspondent of the Zimes talks of. There is one 


thing, indeed, in consideration of which the Pope would 





perhaps go the length of proscribing Socialism. The 
restoration of the Temporal Power has of late assumed 
such an exaggerated degree of importance in the policy of 
the Vatican, that if William II. would break up the Triple 
Alliance and leave Italy and France to settle their own 
mutual relations with no interference on the part of Ger- 
many, there is hardly anything he could ask that the 
Pope would refuse him. But we may be quite sure that 
William II. will not dothis. The maintenance of European 
peace is not a thing to be exchanged against any number 
of pulpit denunciations. After all, it is by no means clear 
that greater activity on the part of the clergy in warning 
their flocks against Socialism would have the desired effect, 
The men who are most ready to swallow the antidote may 
not be those in whom the poison is most likely to operate 
fatally. The course of German policy will not be radically 
changed in return for so doubtful a benefit as this. But 
the German Emperor can offer what the Pope will be 
glad to have conceded, and the Pope can give in 
return something which is of some value to the German 
Emperor. The conflict between the Centre and the Govern- 
ment is not yet ended. It has ceased to be acute, and 
therefore it has ceased to be interesting except to those 
actually concerned in it. But the Centre, though they 
have gained much, have not gained everything. The 
objectionable laws are all suspended, but they are not all 
repealed. The Government, though it has offered to pay 
the interest on the suppressed salaries, still holds the 
principal sum, and the Jesuits are still forbidden the 
country. Under all these heads, therefore, the Government 
has still something in reserve, something which it may 
present or withhold at its pleasure. On the other hand, the 
Centre, both in Parliament and in the country, is exceed- 
ingly strong. In Parliament it holds the balance between 
the Conservatives and the Radicals ; in the constituencies it 
is often able to decide whether a Ministerialist or a 
Socialist candidate shall be elected. Majorities do not, it 
is true, count for so much in Germany as they do in more 
constitutionally governed countries. But though the acts 
of the Emperor’s Ministers may be little affected by so 
petty a consideration as whether they will command the 
assent of Parliament, we may easily believe that a Sovereign 
like William II. likes to have a majority behind him, and 
that, as the Centre alone can give him this, he is not averse 
from coming to terms with them. It has more than 
once been evident that, when things come to this point, 
the Pope is more pacific than his spiritual children. He 
has the interests of the whole Church to consider, and 
a satisfactory ending to the Kulturkampf in Germany 
might bring about similar endings elsewhere, or deter other 
Governments from embarking in similar adventures. The 
Centre has only local interests to think of, and now that the 
German Catholics are relieved from the burden of the May 
Laws, there are some advantages in keeping alive so much 
of their old grievances as will give them an excuse for main- 
taining their party organisation. Here is a feeling which 
only the Pope can overcome, and if there is any truth at all 
in the rumour about the Pope’s change of attitude towards 
Socialism, it is here that it is to be looked for. That in 
pursuance of some express or implied understanding with 
the Emperor, Leo XIII. may have cautioned the Centre 
against voting for Socialist motions in the Reichsrath, or 
for Socialist candidates at elections, is not unlikely. Any- 
thing more than this we should receive with profound 
distrust. 





THE CONTROVERSY ON GREEK. 


} liar Head-Masters are as yet indisposed to concede 

that a lad who enters the Universities shall not be 
compelled to master the rudiments of Greek. But they 
are trembling on the verge of that momentous resolve, and 
we can hardly doubt that they will reach it within another 
year or so. They have this year negatived that decision 
by only the minute majority of two. And when a body 
so obviously biassed in the direction of the older learning 
as the Conference of Head-Masters, get to such a point 
that the change of a single vote would have resulted in a 
tie, we may feel pretty sure that the turn of the tide is at 
hand. For our own parts, we welcome the omen, for we 
are convinced that the sooner it is admitted (as we at 
least do admit) that all those who would profit greatly 
by University education, ought not to be required to 
learn Greek, and will not really learn it even if they are 
required, the sooner will the irrational and retrogressive 
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depreciation of the study of Greek as one all-important 
branch of literary study, die a natural death. The idea of a 
liberal and progressive policy could never by any possibility 
have been connected with the discouragement of Greek 
learning, if it had not been for the exaggerated claims 
put forward, and put forward in vain, on behalf of Greek, 
by scholars who have only succeeded thereby in driving 
away a great number of learners from the Universities 
altogether, to their great loss, and in persuading a few to 
waste their time on acquiring a merely nominal acquaintance 
with Greek that never results in any real intellectual gain. 
To our minds, the sooner the modern alternative studies, the 
studies in science and in history and in modern languages, 
are admitted into the University curriculum without 
making the mastery of a very liiile Greek a condition 
sine quad non of admission to those alternative branches of 
intellectual discipline, the sooner will the vast, the almost 
immeasurable value of Greek as an essential part of the 
study of literature proper, be recognised, without exciting 
the irritation and resentment which has so long pre- 
judiced the consideration of the subject in the minds 
of those who knew that, for them at least, education 
did not and could not mean any real and useful study of 
Greek, and did mean the devotion of their early leisure 
to historical, or psychological, or logical, or biological, 


- or chemical, or physical branches of learning so far as 


it meant willing and eager study at all. It seems to 
us simply ridiculous in the present age to assert that, 
as a rule, young people who do not feel disposed to 
master Greek must complete their disciplinary studies 
without entering the Universities at all. Why should the 
youth who is eager to plunge into the study of scientific 
method, be compelled first to get up a smattering of know- 
ledge as to a language which, though it is the key to the 
most unique literature in the world, is not at all the key to 
the study of natural science or of physical evolution ? 
And why should a young man or woman with an eager 
craving for the historical, sociological, and palzonto- 
logical lines of investigation be required first to master 
the rudiments of a language in which he will find less that is 
suited to his particular purpose than in almost any modern 
language of Western Europe? Is it reasonable to assert 
either that there is no appreciable number of such men, or 
that, so far as they are numerically appreciable, they 
would not profit by University education at all? Neither 
proposition is true. Indeed, both are conspicuously and 
demonstrably false. Nor do we see the good of forcing a 
superficial study of the language on the few, when such a 
study only hinders them from mastering their own favourite 
pursuits more thoroughly without really furnishing them 
with any knowledge of the language worth the time it costs 
them to gain it. All these extravagances of partisanship have 
but one result, and that, to our minds, a most mischievous 
result; they irritate and bias a number of persons against 
the study of Greek who, if the various alternatives of 
University teaching and learning were more frankly 
acknowledged, would probably face much more willingly 
the true issue before them, and recognise far more cor- 
dially the unrivalled advantages of the study of Greek 
for all students who really want to attain some insight 
into letters proper, some familiarity with the greatest 
masters among “those who know,” and who know the 
secret of a pure literary form and of severe intellectual 
beauty. The mischief of all exaggeration is that it causes 
a reaction of exaggeration of an opposite kind. The 
world will learn much sooner to acquiesce in the un- 
rivalled claims of the study of Greek for all true literary 
discipline, if it is not asked to believe, what is certainly 
not true, that there is no considerable number of students 
who would gain more from the prosecution of scientific or 
historical studies, without studying Greek, than they would 
gain by combining these studies with a hasty and perhaps 
only wasteful application to the study of the rudiments of 
a language which they would inevitably drop early, and 
never take up again. Mr. Welldon said, and said truly 
we believe, that, speaking approximately, at least one-half 
of the lads who go to the schools represented at the Head- 
Masters’ Conference, do not intend to learn Greek, and do 
not, as a matter of fact, proceed to learn it. Can any 
serious disputant venture to assert that of this half there 
is no considerable proportion who would be the better for 
a University education, and who would greatly profit by 
it? The question answers itself, and the answer is one 


shows the very great mischief done to probably 25 or 30 
per cent. of the young people now excluded from 2 
University education, in consequence of the unfortunate 
exaggeration of the very wise and just reverence for a 
single great study. 

We earnestly trust, however, that the University of 
Oxford at least will never grant a degree in what are called 
the literze humaniores, or “Greats,” without including a 
substantial examination in Greek. At Cambridge, un- 
fortunately, mathematics have always predominated so 
uniformly in the later stages of the examinations for degrees, 
that the mathematical degree can hardly be regarded as 
attesting any sound knowledge of liters humaniores in a 
wrangler or a senior or junior optime. At Cambridge, 
the test for a mathematician is really a purely intellectual 
one from the moment when the “ little-go” is passed, and 
it is only in the Classical School that proficiency in litera 
humaniores can be said to be tested at all. But Oxford 
“ Greats” have always tested something much more than 
mere intellectual capacity and acquirements,—namely, 
character, insight, thoughtfulness, and what the Scotch call 
the “ humanities ;” and we do strongly believe that for 
an education of this kind, a knowledge of Greek is one 
of the most inestimable and essential of conditions. There 
is something in the marvellous freshness, the severe sim- 
plicity, the strange variety, and the singular maturity 
and perfection of the various types of intellectual power 
covered by the Greek literature which gives as early a fore- 
cast of that of which human genius, imagination, wit, and 
intellect are capable, as the Hebrew literature gives us of 
that which man may become under the direct inspiration 
or vision of God. The one shows the highest type of the 
human intelligence carried to its most perfect development ; 
the other, the kindling of the human intelligence under the 
flame of the divine. Without Greek literature no one 
would know what man’s natural powers may be, how bright, 
how commanding, how graceful, how elastic, how subtle, 
how vividly sensible of the mystery around us, how keenly 
aware of man’s inability to pierce that mystery even suffi- 
ciently to cling trustfully to the power beyond. When we 
look at Homer’s bright, fresh vision of the early world, at 
his masterly cartoons of human character, at his childlike 
conceptions of the Supreme Power; at the shrewd, keen 
glimpses which Herodotus gives us of Egypt and Persia 
and Scythia, and the different States of Greece ; at the calm, 
terse political judgments of Thucydides ; at the flood of wit 
and humour in Aristophanes; at the sublime humility of 
Zkschylus ; at the contemplative serenity of Sophocles; at 
the imaginative grasp of Plato; at the masterly scientific 
apercus of Aristotle,—we sometimes wonder how any educa- 
tion can be called adequate at all which does not make 
men acquainted with this richest of all the groups of 
human genius and culture. If further proof were 
wanted of the vivifying effect which this sort of know- 
ledge produces on English minds, consider only how it has 
influenced and fascinated the greatest English minds of 
the present century in all regions of intellectual activity. 
Take the poets, and which of them, from Tennyson to Swin- 
burne,—excepting only Sir Walter Scott and Browning, who 
were more in love with chivalry and medieval quaintness 
respectively, than with Greek beauty,—has not touched 
almost his highest point in some recast of a great 
Grecian conception? Tennyson’s “ none,” “ Ulysses,” and 
“Tithonus,” though far trom Greek in their treatment, 
have long been recognised as giving a certain serenity and 
crystalline clearness of form to a poetic style which is 
sometimes too much suffused, or even flushed, with com- 
plex sentiment. Keats perhaps touches his highest point 
in his “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” as did Byron,—at least 
in his lyrical efforts,—in his “ Isles of Greece,” and Shelley 
in the greatest chorus of his “ Hellas.’”” Wordsworth in 
his maturer age never surpassed “ Laodamia;” nor did 
Matthew Arnold, though so saturated with Greek culture 
as almost to forbid the thought of originality in that field, 
ever produce anything so perfect or so delicious as the 
exquisite song of Callicles, which concludes “ Empedocles 
on Etna,” and is addressed to Apollo and the Nine Muses. 
Aubrey de Vere has never surpassed in imaginative power 
his play on Alexander the Great, nor in fancy his poem on 
Demeter and Persephone. Take the historians, again. 
Where else shall we find minds so different as those of Thirl- 





wall and Grote which have lavished all their acuteness of 
research on Greek subjects? Take the philosophers, and 
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Maurice, and Professor Jowett, down to George Henry 
Lewes, who has not been kindled into the most vivid life 
when he came to deal with Greek speculation ? Without 
Greek we should hardly be able to conceive the perfection 
of human faculty at all. The twenty-three centuries and 
upwards which separate us from the great age of Greece, 
though they have surfeited the human imagination with 
new material, have shown us no intellects which worked 
with so sure a touch as those of Greece, and certainly none 
which have had half the power to kindle other minds into an 
inspiration that is often strangely original even where it is 
confessedly due to delight in the visionary life of a distant 
age. Intimacy with the Greek genius is not only in itself 
a liberal education; it is also a prolific source of new 
power to those who are in themselves removed as far as 
possible from the Greek type. Even the great statesmen, 
Mr. Gladstone, the late Lord Derby, and Mr. Disraeli, have 
all confessed the fascination of Greek thought. And surely 
the powerful influence of Greek literature on the mind of 
a utilitarian banker like George Grote, or a non-utilitarian 
banker like Walter Bagehot, should be a lesson to all future 
generations to insist on the study of Greek as the most 
potent of all the factors of literary culture. We must 
admit that in the present day there are numerous depart- 
ments of science, and some perhaps of modern thought, 
which captivate and preoccupy minds of a very high calibre. 
But to those who still retain the wish to come out of their 
University career more truly human than they were when 
they began it, the study of Greek should be recommended 
as the first of all the necessary conditions. 





CLERICAL COERCION. 


HROUGHOUT the course of the Kilkenny election, 
Mr. Parnell and his supporters have been protesting 
against the intimidation which they allege has been prac- 
tised wholesale by the priesthood. Mr. Harrington, in an 
interview with a reporter, declared that he had “never 
witnessed such electoral coercion” as had prevailed at 
Kilkenny—a naively candid statement for the chief official 
of the National League—and averred in the most positive 
terms that two important districts had gone against Mr. 
Parnell “ owing to the coercion of the priests.” The spec- 
tacle of Mr. Parnell and his followers denouncing the 
undue influence exercised by the priests in an Irish 
election is not a little amusing, for nothing is more 
certain or better known than that the Nationalist leader, 
before the split in his party, habitually invoked priestly 
influence in order to secure the return of his nominees. 
The men enfranchised by the Act of 1885 were at once 
pounced upon by the priests acting as the agents of the 
National League, and since their endowment with the 
right to vote, they have never been allowed to exercise a 
free choice. Again and again the Loyalists have protested 
against the manner in which the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy habitually interfere with the voters, and have 
exposed the working of the machinery of intimidation 
employed. The Parnellites, however, have never even 
deigned to answer their opponents’ accusations, but have 
cynically persisted in their course without apology or 
defence. Now, however, that the clergy have begun to 
turn the weapons which proved so useful in the case of 
the Loyalists against Mr. Parnell himself, we begin to find 
the Nationalist leaders admitting the existence of the 
“clerical coercion” they have hitherto so persistently 
ignored. When it is used not in his interests, but against 
them, Mr. Harrington waxes indignant at the interference 
of the clergy, and denounces its authors in the bitterest 
terms. 

But though it is impossible to feel much sympathy for 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Harrington when they, the. arch- 
intimidators, protest against intimidation—they would not, 
we imagine, have hesitated to use “clerical coercion” in 
North Kilkenny, had they been possessed of the power to 
do so—it is important that Unionists should realise the 
significance of the incident, and should, if possible, utilise 
it to emancipate the Irish voter from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, which overtook him the moment he 
had been freed from that of the landlord. The 
modus operandi of clerical coercion in Ireland is simple 
enough. In the first place, the priest uses his influence 
with the members of his flock to extort a written or spoken 
pledge that the voter will cast his suffrage for a particular 
candidate. When we consider the position of an Irish 








parish priest in relation to his parishioners, 
wonder that these pledges are oar given. “Tven if ie 
does not call spiritual terrors to his aid, and let it be 
known that those who go against the cause espoused 
by the Church are in danger of sin, the Irish Roman 
Catholic priest has plenty of other ways of influencing his 
parishioners. The ordinary Irishman is exceedingly anxious 
to stand well with his own parish priest. If he can manage 
to occupy that enviable position, many little things are 
made easy for him; while if he is out of favour, he is 
liable to find that matters do not go at all smoothly in 
times of inconvenience. The peasant is perpetually 
appealing to the man who is both his spiritual and worldly 
guide, for help and advice of one sort or another, and it is 
therefore an exceedingly unpleasant thing to disoblige 
“his reverence ” on a matter of great importance. Getting 
a pledge out of a Celtic peasant, and making him fulfil it, 
are, however, two very different things. Accordingly, the 
priest seeks means of assuring himself that the under- 
takings he has obtained are not violated by means of the 
secret vote which the law has established for the protection 
of the voter. Fortunately for the priest who desires to 
enforce these pledges, the Ballot Act has provided exactly 
the opportunity he desires for watching over their fulfil- 
ment. Under its clauses, and those of the other Acts 
governing elections, each candidate is allowed to appoint 
polling or personation agents, to be present in the polling- 
booths throughout the day of the election. Whenever an 
election of importance takes place in Ireland, Nationalist 
priests get themselves nominated to this office, and 
thus become free of the polling-booth. For example, 
all Sir John Pope Hennessy’s personation agents, ex- 
cept one, are said to have been priests. It is true they 
cannot actually see how the ordinary voter votes if 
the regulations of the Ballot Act are observed; but few 
Irish peasants would consider this a sufficient security. It 
is enough for them to see “his reverence” sitting in the 
polling-booth, and it would be a bold voter who would 
break a pledge under his very eyes. In the case, however, 
of specially audacious electors, still more stringent means 
can be taken to prevent voting against the cause. Men 
whose intentions are distrusted can be told that they must 
declare themselves illiterate, however well they may be able 
to read in reality, and in this way they are kept from 
changing their minds. The illiterate voter has to say in 
the presence of the candidates’ personation agents whom 
he votes for, and the presiding officer marks his paper 
accordingly. The priestly personation agent is sworn to 
secrecy, no doubt ; but this is a matter of little importance. 
He has no need to tell any one else how Pat Murphy 
used his suffrage,—the important thing is, that he himself 
shall know whether or not Pat Murphy voted straight. 
Again, secrecy as regards the rest of the world is no good 
to Murphy, since the one person from whom he wished to 
conceal how he voted knows the fact with absolute certainty. 
It may be said, perhaps, that Pat Murphy should refuse to 
make the declaration of illiteracy. A moment’s reflection, 
however, will show that this would not help him. Such 
recalcitrancy would be taken as a sure sign that he intended 
to vote wrong. Possibly we shall be told that we are 
greatly exaggerating the scandal in regard to the Irish 
elections. We do not, however, believe that any person 
who knows Ireland, and who is not disinclined to speak 
the truth, will doubt our view of the matter. In proof, 
too, of what we allege, we can point to the speeches of the 
Parnellite leaders at the Kilkenny election. In them, the 
intimidation practised by the priests was again and again de- 
nounced, and on the day of the poll, in at least one instance, 
the presence of a priest in the polling-booth was made the 
subject of a vigorous public protest. Again, the very high 
per-centage of illiterates in the Parnellite constituencies 
makes for our contention. It has been calculated that, of 
the votes actually cast for the Parnellites in 1886, 40 per 
cent. were those of illiterates. This may be too high a 
calculation ; but it is certain that in some constituencies, 
nearly 50 per cent. of the total poll was given by persons 
who professed not to be able toread. There seems ground 
to believe that such a proportion is much too high. Irish- 
men are not so ignorant as this, and a considerable amount 
of the alleged illiteracy must clearly be put down to fear. 
What is the remedy for this clerical coercion, which, now 
that it has been turned against them, has become odious 
to the Parnellites, but which is not therefore less odious 
in itself. In our opinion, it is the abolition of the right 
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of illiterates to have their ballot-papers marked for them. 
We do not propose to deprive voters of the suffrage because 
they cannot read. All we wish to do is to insist that they 
must learn how to mark their papers for themselves. 
Their friends will tell them beforehand whose name stands 
first, and then all that is required is the placing of a cross 
opposite the top or bottom name. The elector who cannot 
compass this feat, in our opinion does not deserve a vote, 
and need not be considered. If he spoils his paper, he 
only does what plenty of educated people do; and if he 
votes for the wrong man or votes for both candidates, he 
will not have erred more egregiously than the famous Head 
of a House at Cambridge, who got over his doubts as to 
who would be the best man to represent him, by voting 
for both. In truth, however, the abolition of the right 
of the illiterate to have his paper marked for him by 
the presiding officer in the presence of the agents of 
the candidates, would cause the loss of very few votes. 
What with Parliamentary, County Council, Local Board, 
and School Board elections, the country electors, whether 
they can read or not, understand perfectly well how to 
fill up a voting-paper. Every day, too, the effects of 
twenty years of compulsory elementary education are 
tending more and more to reduce the bond-fide illiterates 
to a neglectable quantity. Not the least of the advantages 
produced by getting rid of the illiterate clauses from the 
Ballot Act would be the banishment of the personation 
agents from the polling-booths. The elector would then 
really vote in secret, and, free from all suspicion of intimi- 
dation, would drop his paper into the ballot-box without 
even the sense of being watched. It may be said that it might 
not be possible to trust the presiding officer to act alone; 
but those who argue thus can never have voted by ballot. 
The voter gets his paper at the presiding officer’s table, 
goes to a place protected from observation, where he 
marks it, and then himself drops it into the locked ballot- 
box. Agents are not wanted in the booth to prevent 
fraud, and the moment the poll is closed, they might be 
called in to see that the boxes were properly sealed. Is 
there no hope that Parliament may be induced to take 
the necessary steps for the protection of voters? The 
Gladstonians allege that in English rural constituencies, 
clergymen of the Church of England often behave just as 
badly as the Irish priests. If this is the case, why will 
they not join the Unionists in taking action devised to 
get rid of so grave a scandal? We are perfectly willing 
to admit that the presence of the vicar or rector in an 
English rural polling-booth is grossly unfair to the 
voter. Many agricultural labourers, we can well believe, 
hesitate to enter the booth when they know that they 
will find the parson sitting inside, and sitting as the 
representative of the party against which they want to 
vote. The Unionist Party would, we feel sure, be glad to 
change the law in such a way as to put down clerical 
coercion in Ireland, England, and Wales. Will the Glad- 
stonians help them? We fear not. Since their alliance 
with the Parnellites, they have dropped their efforts to 
get the parson out of the polling-booth ; for they know 
that their Nationalist allies would not tolerate for a 
moment any such proposal. Just as no Gladstonian now 
dares to speak a word in praise of Cromwell, or to object 
to the Roman Catholic demands in regard to education, so 
he is chary of demanding protection for the voter from 
the undue influence of the priesthood. No doubt this 
charge will be denied by the Gladstonians ; but if it is not 
true, a simple means of proving us in the wrong lies ready 
to their hands. Let some responsible member of their 
party bring in a Bill for repealing the illiteracy clauses 
of the Ballot Act, and for forbidding the polling-booths to 
any persons but the presiding officers and their clerks. 





THE GOUFFE MURDER. 


N his general conduct of the Eyraud trial, the Pro- 
cureur-Général no doubt yielded to the inclination 
towards sensationalism and melodrama felt with greater 
or less strength by all Frenchmen; but nevertheless the 
world owes hima great debt of gratitude. The case was the 
first in which a prisoner has deliberately attempted to set up 
hypnotic suggestion, and the string of sophistries in regard 
to moral responsibility which are based upon the most 
recent discoveries in regard to hypnotism, as an excuse 
for criminal acts. If the prosecution had in any 
sense allowed the possible validity of this plea, incal- 





culable harm might have been done. Even if the 
defence had not been successful in the case of Gabrielle 
Bompard, a precedent would most certainly have been 
created for raising the point in Court, and for confusing 
minds of juries with a cloud of verbal subtleties and 
metaphysical paradoxes. M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire met 
the whole contention with a direct negative, and in an 
exceedingly able speech, showed the worthlessness and 
absurdity of the theory that a person can be mesmerised 
and then made to commit crimes against his own will. 
His masterly exposure of the fallacies on which the notion 
of the moral irresponsibility of a hypnotised subject is 
based, taken in connection with the verdict of the jury, 
will make it next to impossible for criminals in the future 
to excuse themselves on the ground that they were mes- 
merised while they were committing the offence of which 
they stand accused. The case of Gabrielle Bompard afforded 
as good a test of the value of the theory of criminal hyp- 
notic suggestion as could well be imagined. Here was a 
woman who was confessedly an excellent subject, who had 
been repeatedly mesmerised ever since her childhood, and 
who could with ease be put into the somnambulistic trance. 
Yet after investigating a defence which was thus peculiarly 
applicable to her case, the jury came to the conclusion that 
per se it was unsustainable. If the hypnotic explanation 
could not be made out in the case of the murderess of 
Gouffé, it is never likely to prove valid, and we may there- 
fore feel satisfied that the Eyraud trial has put an end to 
the theory that, without being insane, a man or woman may 
commit a murder and yet not be morally guilty of crime. 
The Procureur-Général in his speech explained that he 
had personally intervened in the Eyraud case because he 
considered it is his duty to combat “the unhealthy doc- 
trines which, under the guise of hypnotism, tended towards 
nothing less than to make all criminals innocent and set 
them up as victims.” This was the key-note of the 
general portion of the speech, and we are bound to 
say that M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire sustained his con- 
tention with great power and ingenuity. To begin with, 
he cited the opinion of Dr. Charcot to show that the 
theory which we have alluded to above as that of criminal 
hypnotic suggestion is a pure delusion, and has no basis 
of fact to support it. Dr. Charcot, who is the greatest 
living authority on the subject, and who for the last twelve 
years has been unceasingly investigating the phenomena 
of mesmerism, having founded what is known as the 
Salpétri¢re School, has proved that there are certain 
distinct limitations in regard to the power of suggestion. 
It is thus that the Procureur-Général described these limi- 
tations, and summarised the results arrived at by the 
Salpétriére School :—‘ What,” he asked, “‘ did that school 
say? Thata subject thrown into a hypnotic sleep was 
capable of receiving suggestions which would be put into 
execution after the subject had been awakened. But, to 
effect this, it was necessary that the operator should be 
thoroughly competent and experienced, and that the 
subject-should be thoroughly prepared, and not refuse 
to accomplish the immoral act which it was sought 
to make him commit. In a word, in the artificial 
sleep the will was subordinated, but not abolished, the 
consciousness of good and evil subsisted, and the will 
was always sufficiently strong to frustrate malevolent 
counsels. Such was the incontestable truth, notwith- 
standing all the anecdotes which might be opposed to 
it.” We have followed the various experiments, both in 
France and here, closely, and this passage contains, we 
take it, the common-sense of the whole matter. In the 
end it comes to this. A hypnotised subject can be 
readily made to do anything which he conceivably might 
have been induced to do in his normal state. When, 
however, a person of normal moral development is asked 
to do anything criminal, his power of will revives and 
resists the suggestion. The analogy is, in fact, pretty 
much that of drunkenness. By tricking a man of normal 
moral condition into drinking too much, he can be made to 
do a variety of foolish things,—things, in all probability, 
which he would be ashamed of doing were he sober. It is, 
however, absolutely impossible to make him steal, or com- 
mit murder, or do any other really criminal act. Charles 
Lamb, for example, could be made drunk very easily; 
but when drunk, no one could have got him to steal a 
five-pound note, or to forge a friend’s signature. Possibly 
hypnotism, like intoxication, may sometimes perform a 
sort of moral diagnosis, and show how little moral feeling 
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«a man really possesses ; but this is the limit of its power. 
It does not turn virtuous people into human fiends, but 
only throws their moral steering-apparatus out of gear. 
It fuddles the will, in fact, but does not destroy it. In 
another part of his speech, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire 
dealt with the extravagant theories of the Nancy School 
of hypnotism. “The Nancy School declared that to 
hypnotise a person, neither sleep nor the imposition of 
hands was necessary; a mere glance thrown from one end 
of a railway-carriage to another was quite sufficient...... 
The consequences of that doctrine would be that there 
would no longer be any morality or any conscience. Man 
would not be distinguishable from the brute creation; he 
would disappear in the anarchy of unpunished crimes. 
That was why it was impossible to mention the Nancy 
School without a smile, and that smile was the most 
eloquent of answers.” This reductio ad absurdum of the 
teachings of Dr. Li¢geois and his colleagues appears to us 
perfectly fair. A theory which would practically deprive 
the world of the power of punishing crime-—every criminal 
would, of course, provide himself with an easily hypnotised 
instrument for his misdeeds—is not one that stands any 
great chance of acceptance. 

After the absurdities and romances have been put aside, 
the hypnotic theory comes down to very narrow limits 
indeed. In effect, it is nothing more than a statement that 
one person is capable of influencing another for good or 
evil. But this is nothing new. The world has been aware 
throughout recorded time of the fact that a man witha 
strong will is capable of dominating one with a weak will, 
and that such relations as those of father and son or hus- 
band and wife often greatly emphasise this power. This 
circumstance, however, does not afford us ground for 
refusing to recognise any personal responsibility in the 
man who is liable to be influenced. It suggests rather 
the necessity for maintaining that responsibility in every 
possible way ; for to do so is almost the only means 
we have for freeing the person of weaker will from the 
risk of intellectual and moral slavery. If aman or woman 
who is liable to be influenced as we have described, comes 
to understand that no punishment will follow acquiescence 
and participation in crime, we increase the chances of 
moral degeneration ahundredfold. If, however, he or she 
is made to know that punishment will be the result of 


yielding to the will of another, we give a strong support 


to the weaker will. Morality is founded on the recog- 
nition of individual responsibility, and it is, therefore, fatal 
to morality to ignore the existence of such responsi- 
bility. On this matter, the Procureur-Général spoke with 
much good sense :—‘ As for that limited responsibility, of 
which much had been said, he had never been able to 
understand what limited responsibility could mean. Either 
a person was responsible, or he was_ irresponsible.” 
That is, unless a man is actually demented, he must 
be held to be a responsible person. No doubt this 
may sometimes prove a hard saying, but unless it 
is acted upon, we immensely increase the difficulties 
and temptations to which weak-willed persons are ex- 
posed. In pity to them, if for no other reason, we must 
not give way to the theory that people who do wrong only 
do so because they cannot help it. We are not among 
those who look askance at hypnotism, or fear its results. 
Indeed, we think it by no means impossible that some 
very useful and curious physical and psychological facts 
will be the result of the investigations now being made 
into the subject. It is, however, essential that the world 
shall not be deluded into the notion that it is in the 
presence of a new and mysterious power which is capable 
of robbing men of their identity and of rendering them 
irresponsible automata. Unless we are to sink into a sort 
of crazy sentimental antinomianism, we must sternly 
refuse to allow people to shuffle off their responsibility to 
the moral law by pleading criminal hypnotic suggestion. 





THE COST OF ARMIES. 


HE discussion which took place at the Statistical 
Society last week on the relative cost of armies was 

in many respects interesting. The newspapers have dealt 
almost exclusively with the lecture of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
which inaugurated it. There are, however, few subjects 
which gain so much by being viewed from different sides 
as startling figures of expenditure. It is said that you may 
prove almost anything by statistics. The reason probably 





is that no method of treatment lends itself so easily 
to that dangerous power of selection which, as Mr. 
Froude has told us, makes it often seem to him as if “all 
history was like a child’s box of letters.” You may take 
what you like, and reject what you like, and when you 
have made your selection, you may so arrange your pieces 
as to make them tell what tale you please. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who was the only member of the 
House of Commons’ Committee on Army Expenditure who 
spoke at the meeting, avowed his pleasure in finding that 
England was in a military sense so weak that she could 
barely send one corps d’armée from her shores. It was 
tolerably evident that he did not represent the sense of the 
meeting, and he probably also would have represented a 
very small minority, either of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
Committee or of the House of Commons. Thatasa result 
of a total expenditure on Navy, Home Army, Indian Army, 
and Colonial defences of fifty-seven millions, we should 
only be able to show such a result as that, whilst Germany, 
for a total expenditure of thirty-eight millions on Army 
and Navy, turns out “a mobile trained force of two million 
men,” is certainly a statement sufficiently startling to 
attract the attention of every taxpayer who cares a little 
more for the strength and safety of his native land than 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and his school. 

Nor, on the evidence which was laid before the House 
of Commons’ Committee, is the expenditure on our part 
adequately accounted for by adding to the German Budget 
those sums which would represent the direct increase if they 
had to pay at the market rate for their soldiers, instead of 
securing them by compulsion. Sir Charles Dilke was fully 
justified in saying, in the reply which he made to criticism at 
the end ofhislecture, that General Brackenbury’s evidence, as 
given before Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee, tended 
to show that the reduced cost secured by compulsory service 
directly affected only certain items of expenditure, so that 
an addition of at most ten millions to the German Esti- 
mates would balance this direct cost. But on that head, in 
the first place, the answer is, that the nature of General 
Brackenbury’s evidence before the Committee was at least 
as much determined by the Committee as by General 
Brackenbury himself. Lord Randolph’s method of cross- 
examination was not one likely to elicit the whole truth. 
He had already formed the opinion which he wanted to 
reinforce. Just as in the matter of the coal-dues he had 
made up his mind that their abolition would necessarily 
result in a heavy reduction in price, and therefore refused 
to listen to any evidence which militated against his theory, 
so in this matter he carried to the last point the art of 
bullying and hectoring in order to enforce his views and 
exclude unpalatable evidence. In the matter of the coal- 
dues, as we all know, he has landed us in a position in 
which, while we have lost £500,000 of municipal revenue, 
the price of coal, largely because of the opportunity which 
the disturbance of trade afforded to the coalowners, has ad- 
vanced from 15s. 11d. to 19s. 6d., and that of gas-coal from 
10s. to 16s. That is a pretty effective object-lesson of the 
result of inquiries conducted by that kind of method. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre expressed regret, and some surprise, at the 
fact that the Committee had not been reappointed. As 
an old official, he ought to know something of the influence 
which, more especially when they have an overwhelmingly 
strong case, the permanent officials are able to exercise. 
Perhaps he does not realise how intense was the feeling 
excited among all those who listened to or read the evi- 
dence, against a chairman who could conduct an examina- 
tion in the mode in which that examination was conducted ; 
nor even the at least partial feeling of contempt for every 
separate member of a Committee who could sit by and 
tolerate it. A Committee which wishes to be reappointed 
must, even in these days, make some approach to con- 
forming to the standards in such matters usual among 
English gentlemen. However, the broad result was that 
General Brackenbury’s evidence, which is that now 
habitually quoted in these matters, most valuable and 
complete as it was in relation to what he was asked, by 
no means indicates the statement which General Bracken- 
bury, or any one else who has examined the matter care- 
fully, would make on this subject. 

In the first place, as regards compulsory service, no 
figures adequately represent the cost of compulsory service 
to a country. Those given in General Brackenbury’s 
evidence have about the same relation to the real cogt to 
the country as the additional charges on customs under 
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a Protective system have to the loss of wealth to a country 
due to Protection. The figures which most nearly repre- 
sent the loss are those brought out by Sir John Adye some 
years ago, in which it was shown that in a single year over 
two hundred thousand men, more than the whole con- 
tingent of the year, were lost to Germany, most of them 
permanently, by the desire to avoid conscription. But as 
was said in answer to Sir Charles Dilke, the conditions of 
the two countries are much more nearly represented 
statistically by the fact that, whereas the British Empire 
which we have to defend extends over nine million square 
miles of territory, the German Empire in Europe, on which 
the whole expenditure is at present incurred, covers only 
two hundred and eleven thousand square miles. The 
English Empire is thus forty-five times as great, and most 
of our excess of expenditure is due to that fact. Should 
the Germans ever attempt to develop into a Colonial 
Empire, the one million square miles of territory over which 
they now extend their “sphere of influence,” their whole 
army system must be changed. You cannot compulsorily 
enlist men for exile for life. Sir Charles Dilke, in his 
reply, objected that we do not defend this territory, 
because, for instance, more than two millions of the 
miles were in Canada, where we have along the frontier 
neither fort nor guard-house nor regular soldier. He, 
however, in this ignored the fact that in his gross 
estimate of expenditure he had included the thirty-six 
thousand men who form the organised Militia of Canada. 
Nor is any comparison so really fair as this, which 
takes in the whole expenditure and the whole result. 
For whilst the whole cost of the thirty-eight millions 
is borne by the German population, India, with its 
teeming millions, contributes just half the expendi- 
ture on the Army; and the Colonies provide, relatively 
very adequately, for their own defence, whilst yet no 
defence of India or the Colonies would be possible without 
our home expenditure on the Fleet and an Army adapted 
to the conditions of a world-wide Empire. That there are 
extravagances in our own administration, is as certain as 
anything in the world. They are due to the fact that our 
system is one of perpetual checks and counter-checks of 
the most costly kind; whilst the German system depends 
on exacting economical efficiency, on getting men who can 
be trusted to carry it out, and on trusting them. That 
result is simply due to the almost inevitable difference in 
mere monetary expenditure for a direct result, between an 
autocratic and a Parliamentary system. In other words, 
as Colonel Maurice said during the discussion, all these 
circumstances are best summed up in the statement that 
we pay in our higher expenditure for our wealth, our 
liberties, and our world-wide Empire. Whether we 
adequately defend it is another question. But these 
advantages are worth paying for, and no statistical esti- 
mate will lead to any other than a false conclusion which 
does not take them into account. 

In his lecture, Sir Charles Dilke had laid much stress on 
the economical and effective arrangements of Russia. In 
his reply, however, he dropped further comparison with 
that Empire. Nor is it surprising that he did so. The 
pay of the Russian soldier is ten shillings a year. The 
cost to the country of the Czar’s drawing a ruler straight 
across a thousand miles of territory, and ordering a rail- 
way to be taken along that line for strategical purposes, 
whether it went near any big town or not, was never ip- 
cluded in any Army Estimate. Those two facts, which 
were laid before the meeting, seem to us to make all com- 
parison with Russian expenditure impossible. We take it 
that Sir Charles Dilke practically admitted this in the 
change of tone between his reply and his speech. 

One thing, however, we can do when we want to arrive 
at truth, and that is, we can appoint a Chairman and a 
Committee who intend on English principles to investigate 
truth and to arrive at truth. Otherwise we shall, in Army 
expenditure, be landed in the same mess that London is 
now in in regard to the coal-dues. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON REVELATION. 
N the first number of a little monthly publication called 
“The Coming Day,” edited by Mr. John Page Hopps, 
the minister, we believe, of a Unitarian or Free Christian 
Church in Leicester, and in 1886 a rather forlorn candidate for 
South Paddington in opposition to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
there is an interesting correspondence between Mr. Hopps,— 





who, we may say, writes very well, though we do not often agree 
with his drift,—and Mr. Gladstone on the true meaning to be 
attached to the word “Revelation.” Mr. Hopps maintains 
that “the revolt of the nineteenth century against Revelation 
is not revolt against Religion, but is the revolt of the 
rational, historical, and scientific mind against the theory 
that the Almighty once supernaturally interfered with the 
ordinary course of human life, in order to produce a Book, 
every part of which should represent, and in fact be, 
His one final message to mankind.” That seems to us ar 
exceedingly doubtful proposition, inasmuch as, in the first 
place, the great majority of educated Christians at all events, 
hold no such theory, but regard it with as little respect as 
Mr. John Page Hopps himself; and in the second place, 
those who have made themselves better known than any 
other persons as rejecting Revelation,—for example, the 
Positivists as a body, writers like Mr. Bradlaugh, or, again, 
in a quite different plane, writers of the stamp of Mr. John 
Morley, Professor Huxley, or Mr. Justice Stephen,—certainly 
do go a great deal farther than Mr. John Page Hopps re- 
presents, and deny the reality of Revelation in every sense in 
which it has a meaning for Christians. Mr. Hopps writes to. 
Mr. Gladstone, after reading his book on “ The Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture,” to point out that a sentence 
in his chapter on the Psalms suggests a meaning for 
“Revelation” which would not be open to the objection 
involved in any supernatural view of the Bible, and to 
beg him to develop and press the line of thought which 
that sentence suggests. The phrase in question is: 
“the specialty of divine suggestion and guidance which 
we call Revelation.” Mr. Hopps welcomes this phrase as to 
him satisfactory, on the ground that “ Divine suggestion and 
guidance never cease,’ and that they extend to all parts of 
human life, to the humble functions of the artist and the 
artisan, no less than to the functions of the prophet and the 
statesman. He quotes the passage in Exodus (xxxi., 2): 
“ See, I have called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah, and I have filled him with the spirit 
of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and 
in all manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner of 
workmanship.” Mr. Hopps argues therefrom that “the work- 
shops and laboratories of the world are as truly the objects of 
‘divine suggestion and guidance’ asits altars; that the states- 
man may be as truly inspired as the Psalmist; and that men 
in the House of Commons as well as in Westminster Abbey, 
may be God’s serving priests. The difference is only in aim 
or in degree.” To this letter Mr. Gladstone answers that he 
agrees in a good deal of its drift; but that, before assenting 
to the assertion that “the specialty of divine suggestion and 
guidance” implied in Revelation conveys a distinction “not 
in kind but in degree” from the providential suggestion and 
guidance to which every man may lay claim, he should wish 
to consider the matter more thoroughly. And then he goes on : 
“ Among the clearest of all clear things to me is the prevalence 
of that disturbance in Creation which we call sin; and what 
appears to follow, as far as argument a priori is admissible, 
is the propriety, the need, the enormous value, of an adequate 
remedial provision. Such a provision we seek in Revelation, 
and most of all in the grand revelation of the Person 
of our Lord.” Mr. Hopps rejoins that he and his co- 
religionists see in sin, “not so much a disturbance in Creation 
as a mysterious incident in it. We see in man nota fallen 
but a risen and a rising creature, whose sin is incidental to his 
fearful but necessary growing out of animal darkness into 
God’s marvellous light.” And he concludes his reply to Mr. 
Gladstone thus: “If you will permit me, I would urge upon 
you that the difference between us is one which in Science has 
already been worked out. You seem inclined to regard as 
exceptional and miraculous what I would treat as universal 
and normal. In the sphere of Science that is settled. There 
we have advanced from the theory of catastrophe and miracle 
to the perception of the steady flow of natural law ; and in the 
sphere of Religion a similar advance seems inevitable. There 
lies the great reconciling thought. What a splendid service 
you would render to mankind, if you would help us along 
that glorious road.” And there for the present the corre- 
spondence ends. But what is “the glorious road” to which 
Mr. Hopps refers? It is the road which gets rid of “cata- 
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strophe and miracle” to {substitute “the steady flow of 
natural law.” But, in the first place, how are we to get{rid 
of catastrophe while we recognise facts at allP Are there 
no genuine catastrophes in human life P—no volcanic submer- 
sions of Pompeji and Herculaneum, no Gothic invasions of 
Rome, no Lisbon earthquakes, no French Revolutions, no 
Sedans or sudden uprisings of aGerman Empire? Catastrophe, 
in matters physical and political, is as certain and impressive 
a fact as the gradual accumulation of the forces which bring 
about catastrophe. And as for miracle, the reality of it, or the 
unreality of it, depends on what it is taken to denote. If every- 
thing that happens, be due to the inevitable action of uniform 
and irresistible law, there is certainly no such thing as 
miracle ; but then there is also no such thing as will, there is no 
such thing as sin, there is no such thing as good or ill, and 
Pope’s assumption that “ whatever is, is right,” is only untrue 
because it is unmeaning, right being in that case only another 
word for existence,—regarded in a sanguine spirit,—and wrong 
being, then, simply a nonentity, except it be taken as describing 
merely the temporary recoil which takes place after a forward 
movement, and which takes place as inevitably as that forward 
movement itself, though it has less significance as an index to 
the future, as an omen of that of which Mr. Page Hopps 
enthusiastically hails the advent as “the Coming Day.” 

Mr. Gladstone did well to put his finger on the one point 
which distinguishes in the most absolute way the drift of 
‘Revelation from the drift of mere natural tendency. Mr. 
Page Hopps evidently confounds them. He holds that there 
‘is “ no supernatural,”—that “allis natural.” Sin is not a“ dis- 
turbance in Creation;” it is only a “ mysterious incident ” in 
‘Creation,—in other words, we suppose, God wills sin just as he 
wills righteousness, or at least as he wills imperfection, or every- 
thing which is merely inchoate and inadequate. Now, that we 
take to be the very opposite of what is revealed of the character 
of God in the Bible. He does not will sin. He does not regard sin 
as mere inchoate righteousness. He regards all true sin as the 
one absolute evil for which he has nothing but displeasure and 
retribution; and if that is not true, there is nothing in 
the general drift of inspiration or revelation which is true. 
Revelation is, from beginning to end, from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, the story of God’s war against sin, and of the 
gradual manifestation of the character of God as a sinless 
being, of Christ as the perfect human representation of a 
-sinless being, of grace as the one power which can prevent 
-sin and produce penitence, of redemption as the one power 
which neutralises the steady drift in human nature towards 
-sin, and which alone reverses the strong current flowing to 
produce the degeneration of man’snature. All this Mr. Hopps 
ignores. To him, man is not a fallen or falling, but a risen and 
rising being, and that apparently just as much, if he illustrates 
what he calls this “ mysterious incident ” in Creation, as if he 
loses himself in the passion of that long and tragic war with 
sin which is the main theme of Revelation. Mr. Hopps is so 
taken up with the lessons of science, that he does not see that 
science has nothing to do with the will of man, but only with 
his intelligence, that science can teach us nothing but the 
order of observed events, and has no more power to explain 
the influence of a higher nature on a lower, than conscience 
has to interpret the laws of motion or the phenomena of 
chemical affinity. Mr. Hopps’s apparent objection to the word 
“supernatural ” seems to us due to a total misunderstanding. 
Wherever you have the interference of a higher kind of 
nature with a lower kind of nature, you have a trace of 
the supernatural. There is something supernatural in the 
domestication of animals. There is something that is super- 
natural in the phenomena of what is now called hypnotism. 

There is much more that is supernatural in the magnetism of 
great minds. But we rightly reserve the word “supernatural” 
specially for the direct influence of what is divine over what is 
human, and if this is all to be included in the region of Nature, 
—because it expresses God’s nature,—then there is no word 
left to characterise most important and unique phenomena, 
the phenomena of which the Bible may be said to be 
the chief record, and which include the story of the reversal 
of very natural and very vivid and very importunate human 
desires under the thrill which the Spirit of God sends through 
our nature when he touches it. Mr. Hopps says that science 
has disposed of the idea of miracle. It certainly has not dis- 
posed of the fact that higher natures can alter the whole bent 
of lower natures; that the power of spirit totally transfigures 





the body; that there is a transubstantiating power in mind 
which pours grace and spiritual influence into mere material 
things; and that what is called miracle is nothing but the use 
of this transubstantiating power to heal the weaknesses and 
sufferings of human life. If God wields no such transubstan- 
tiating power over human life, the whole teaching of the Bible 
is a falsehood. If he does wield such a power, then there igs 
nothing unnatural in supernaturalism, which only affirms that 
the highest creative energy can transfigure all the lower fields 
of creative energy till they glow with a new and marvellous 
radiance of which we never before suspected them to be sus- 
ceptible. Mr. Hopps appears to us to teach a kind of pantheism, 
finding nothing in all experience with which God is really at 
war. We hold that revelation which takes the vei] from 
God’s nature shows us God as being at war with sin, and 
shows us his inspiration as exerted even in the field of physical 
nature for the purification of man from sin; or, where man’s 
own resistance renders that impossible, for exacting the retri- 
bution which sin deserves. The Bible is, of course, a human 
literature, though the one human literature which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the contact of divine with human life. As human 
literature, it shows plenty of imperfections, refractions, 
flaws, disproportions, and inconsistencies. But the one great 
drift of it is to reveal the character of God as gradually 
dawning upon the minds of a single people, and as at length 
fully manifested in one sinless and perfect being. And if sin be 
a mere “ mysterious incident ” in Creation, the Bible contains, 
instead of a revelation, a new obscuring of the purpose of the 
Creator. 





MR. HUXLEY AND GENERAL BOOTH. 

HE position taken up by Mr. Huxley in the first part of 

his able letter of Saturday against General Booth is 
rather a weak one. He says the Salvation Army was better 
managed by a Committee; that it caught, in Canada, for 
example, a certain rough class, tamed them, and distributed 
them among existing religious denominations, proselytism for 
its own benefit being, indeed, discouraged. It occupied, in 
fact, the position of a recruiting agency for the various 
religious bodies. ‘The meetings were crowded, people pro- 
fessed conversion by the score, the public liberally supplied 
the means to carry on the work in their respective com- 
munities; therefore, every corps was wholly self-supporting; 
its officers were properly, if not luxuriously, cared for; the 
local expenditure was amply provided, and under the super- 
vision of the secretary, a local member, and the officer in 
charge, the funds were disbursed in the towns where they 
were collected, and the spirit of satisfaction and confidence 
was mutualall around.” These are not Mr. Huxley’s words, but 
those of Mr. Britnell, of Toronto, the informant upon whom he 
relies; and Mr. Britnell then proceeds to draw the contrast. 
As the movement spread, General Booth assumed ail power ; 
all important posts were filled by members of his family; the 
financial arrangements were carried on by “‘a system of infla- 
tion and extravagance;” and independence was crushed out 
of the officers. ‘“ What is the result of all this? In the first 
place, whilst material prosperity has undoubtedly been attained, 
spirituality has been quenched, and, as an evangelical agency, 
the Army has become almost a dead-letter...... In 75 per 
cent. of its stations, its officers suffer need and privation, 
chiefly on account of the heavy taxation that is placed upon 
them to maintain an imposing head-quarters and a large 
ornamental staff...... Officers or soldiers who may con- 
scientiously leave the service or the ranks are looked upon 
and often denounced publicly as backsliders...... Means 
of the most despicable description have been resorted to in 
order to starve them back to the service (p. 8)...... In its 
inner workings the Army system is identical with Jesuitism.” 


General Booth, if he knows his business, which he probably 
does, and ecclesiastical history, which he probably does not, 
would meet the whole of that attack—even if it has not, as 
now alleged, been strengthened by interpolations—by the 
simple defence that it is all praise. He would say that the object 
of his organisation was not to make its officers content, but to 
do work; that he had by his intervention prevented a decline 
into comfortable apathy; that he had reintroduced the habits 
of poverty and implicit obedience; and that, in fact, his inter- 
vention in Canada had all the effect of one of those terrible 
“visitations” by which the early founders of ecclesiasti€al 
corporations—St. Bernard, for example—habitually purified 
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the monasteries, and brought their inhabitants straight 
up to the collar again. Granting the object, which is 
the institution of a strictly controlled Protestant Order 
of Preaching Mendicants, to be a good and adequate 
one, what in the world does the discomfort of the officers 
signify, or the fact that the General does not think many 
of them so amenable to authority as his own family? or 
of what consequence is it whether “collections” are or are 
not spent in the locality where they are made? General Booth, 
it is admitted, succeeds in keeping his new instrument bright 
for use; and he may reasonably, from his point of view, think 
that a great deal more important than any of the discomforts 
or supersessions against which individuals murmur, and 
against which also they have a perfect remedy: they can all 
go. They are bound by no vows; their pay is very small, 
often the barest maintenance; and the Army has not yet 
reached such a position in general opinion that to quit its 
vanks implies either a desire for a looser life, or caprice so 
inexcusable as to justify a charge of moral weakness. We 
dare say hard things are said within the Army itself; but if 
there is adequate reason for going, they can be borne very 
easily. Much harder things are said—not to speak of harder 
blows struck—when a unionist workman quits his Union, and 
announces his intention of working thenceforward according 
to his own lights. We can see nothing in this charge as 
yet, except that the General, who has never concealed his 
absolutism, remains absolute. He is making, we incline to 
believe, the foolish blunder of many of the Popes, of Napoleon 
I, and of the present Persian dynasty, and preferring rela- 
tionship to himself before every other claim to advancement 
an the Army; but that is a blunder of administration which 
will soon avenge itself. The hereditary generalship of a 
Proselytising Order —and the Salvation Army is either that, or 
a mob of Christians with a vulgar ritual—is impossible, and 
the permanent monopoly of administrative power by a single 
family always ends in the ruin, first of the administration, and 
then of the monopolising family. 


Nor do we see very much in the second charge against 
General Booth of accumulating wealth for his Army. The 
temptation to do it is very great. Every ecclesiastical 
corporation desires wealth to extend its influence—which, 
-ex hypothesi, is good work—to pay its agents, to construct 
buildings, and to meet unforeseen demands, such, for instance, 
in the case of the Salvation Army, as never-ending petty law- 
suits. It may be better to provide for such things by going 
round with the hat week by week, or accepting “ guarantees ” 
from over-powerful deacons; but the ancient Episcopal 
Churches and the self-res ecting Presbyterian bodies will not 
do it; and there never was an ecclesiastical leader yet, or a 
philanthropist either, who did not desire for his favourite 
organisation a property, or a “grant,” or, at all events, a 
sustentation fund. Some degree of independence of sub- 
‘scriptions is almost necessary to effective organisation. 
General Booth does nothing in this respect that the Churches 
of Scotland and the hospitals of London do not do; and he 
-cannot be attacked on that ground, except as regards his 
claim to be the Army’s sole trustee,—that is, on the old ground 
‘that he is absolute. The Army will suffer for that some day, 
because he is irreplaceable except by election, for which he 
has provided no machinery—he should create a Conclave, but 
probably will not, because each member, to be of any use, must 
have a life-seat—but at present nothing can upon this point 
be more above-board than the General’s language. He never 
softens his autocracy, never even says “we,” never talks of 
colleagues, never, above all, resorts to the dirty expedient of 
placing a nominee committee between himself and the sub- 
scribing public. If anything is wrong anywhere, he is, by his 
‘own confession, responsible; and we should not at all wonder 
if his legal responsibility to the individual subscriber was 
indefinitely more stringent than anybody but Chancery lawyers 
imagine. Certainly, if he stole the money, or employed it, say, 
‘in a speculation in gold-reefs for his own advantage, the Court 
would have something to say to him of a very peremptory 
kind. 

Mr. Huxley’s third charge, however, is of a widely different 
sort. It goes straight to the root of things, and if justified, is a 
fair reason for not trusting General Booth with another shilling, 
and for depriving him of the power of which he confesses 
himself unworthy. It is, in fact, nearly the gravest possible 
moral charge, and is contained in the following words, con- 





densing a statement by S. H. Hodges, formerly private secretary 
to the General:—“I recommend,” writes Mr. Huxley, “potential 
contributors to Mr. Booth’s wealth to study this little work 
also. I have learned a great deal from it. Among other 
interesting novelties, it tells me that Mr. Booth has dis- 
covered ‘ the necessity of a third step or blessing, in the work 
of Salvation.’ ‘He said to me one day: “Hodges, you have 
only two barrels to your gun; I have three.”’ (p. 31.) And 
if Mr. Hodges’s description of this third barrel is correct— 
‘giving up your conscience’ and ‘for God and the Army, 
stooping to do things which even honourable worldly men 
would not consent to do’ (p. 32)—it is surely calculated to 
bring down a good many things, the first principles of 
morality among them.” Mr. Huxley proceeds to give an 
instance in which, as we understand his letter, he sees 
evidence that General Booth availed himself of his religious 
position to deceive Mr. Justice Kay by a false affidavit ; 
but, considering the way affidavits are drawn up, it is 
not conclusive. The general charge, however, is plain, and 
is, we think, the only one which urgently calls for a full 
denial. Does General Booth consciously hold that he is released 
from the moral law, and may do evil in order that good may 
come? If he does, then he is unfit to be the head of any 
religious organisation whatever, and especially ought not to 
be entrusted with a great experiment in philanthropy; but 
then, does he? We can hardly believe it, and certainly do 
not believe it on the evidence as yet produced. All men of 
his governing temper are apt to despise small scruples; to 
hold that they have some sort of authority to stretch the law; 
and, above all, to doubt whether great affairs can be success- 
fully carried on under the burden of a too rigid adherence to 
the truth. Their temptation is either to evade it, or to believe 
willingly what they want to believe, and hold that for the 
time being to be the truth. It is undeniable, too, that in the 
minds of many Calvinists there is an attraction towards 
Antinomiun ideas, though in the last forty years the sect so 
called has almost entirely died away. And it is also true that 
there is probably no Church in the world in which the evil 
theory called “ Perfection” has not momentarily appeared, disap- 
peared, and left behind it a quantity of household or other ruin. 
General Booth is not, however, the stamp of man to be carried 
away by a theory like Perfection, or a bit of thin logic like 
Antinomianism—logic which has absolutely no meaning, unless 
the mind of the believer and the mind of Christ have become 
identical, and then can have no consequences—and we imagine 
his claim to be above law was an obiter dictum uttered under 
some strong excitement, and intended only to indicate an 
extreme readiness for self-sacrifice. He would be dishonour- 
able, if that were possible, rather than see the cause of Christ 
defeated. At the same time, we hope he will state frankly 
what: his individual opinion really is, and so remove a doubt 
which Mr. Huxley’s letter will unquestionably breed, and 
which will, if undispelled, filter down at least as low as the 
class which sends him such a profusion of cheques, that many 
other deserving charities are temporarily starved. 

May we be permitted to remark to reporters that in printing 
“General ” Booth’s title, the quotation-marks are a mistake ? 
They are right for the “ Majors,” “ Captains,” and so on, but 
not right for the General. Throughout Europe the word 
“ General” has two accepted and widely different meanings,— 
one implying military rank high enough for its wearer to com- 
mand a division; but the other implying that its wearer is 
recognised by an ecclesiastical society as its executive head. 
The idea current in England that the head of the Jesuits is 
the only General in the Roman executive terminology, is quite 
erroneous. There is alsoa General of the Dominicans, and 
of the Franciscans, and possibly of other Orders. 





BIRDS IN THE FROST-FOG. 





“ And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold.”—Ancient Mariner. 





HE sufferings which fell on the Ancient Mariner and his 
T comrades for his wanton killing of the albatross were the 
penalty of a bird-murder of the most aggravated kind, for in 
killing the albatross they broke the bond of an alliance formed 
between comrades in misfortune. The sea-bird suffered from 
the fogs and mist in the same degree and in the same way as 
did the lost ship’s crew. They saw in the bird a comrade, and 
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the bird found in the ship and its crew both society anda 


home :— 
“ At length did cross an Albatross, 
Through the fog it came; 
As it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whilst all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the bright moonshine. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder fit, 
And the helmsman steered us through!” 

Poets have an instinctive feeling for the truth of natural 
life, and Coleridge caught and developed the probability that 
the bird was baffled and bewildered by the mist as well as the 
crew, and so heightened the feeling of good-will between the 
sailors and the white bird of the sea. For birds even more 
than mankind suffer in continued fogs and mist, even without 
the cold that generally accompanies or causes them. Men, 
and all things that walk, can usually find their way from 
point to point by working from one well-known landmark 
to the next. But a bird flying in the mist is like a 
ship in the sea-fog. The dull, grey cloud lies between 
it and the earth, and shuts out all guiding-marks from 
view; and when once it has lost its bearings, it becomes 
hopeless and distracted. This is more especially the case at 
sea, or on open plains or downs, and even in the homestead 
they seem torpid and afraid to move. The Berkshire peasants 
have a word for the condition of bees just before winter. They 
are said to be “ droo,”—and this exactly describes the condition 
of the pigeons and fowls, especially the former, in a long frost- 
fog. During the last week, the white pigeons have sat all day 
long under the dovecote eaves, huddled up as if asleep, not 
even coming to the ground to look for food; and on the high 
downs, where the frost-fog drifts all day like frozen smoke, 
neither the cry of a bird nor the stroke of a wing is to be 
heard. Great is the silence of the mist. No horses are at 
plough, the sheep are down in the straw-yards, and the wide 
hill-tops are all smoke and darkness. It is like the atmosphere 
before Ovid’s cave of sleep :-— 

“ Nebule caligine mixte 
Exhalantur humo, dubieque crepuscula lucis.” 
Cobbett calls these fogs “dry clouds.” But they are not 
always dry; oftener they condense on vegetation, and make 
everything dripping wet. Their area is very capricious. 
For many days in January, 1888, the vales were filled with 
dusky rolling vapour, rising to a level of 700 ft., while the 
hill-tops were in bright sunlight. Yet the larks and starlings 
and wood-pigeons dare not venture through the fog in search 
of the bright weather above it. The vapour condensed on 
green wood but not on dead, and the woodlands were dripping 
and uncomfortable. The wood-pigeons were afraid to venture 
from the plantations, and remained in them all day, drowsy 
and stupid; and pheasants, which run in search of their food, 
and so feel no danger of being lost, did, in fact, wander away 
for miles, and scattered from their head-quarters in the pre- 
serves all over the country. On the downs, when a sudden 
drop of temperature covered the hill also with fog, and 
turned the water-drops on the trees into crystal tears, 
the birds all retired to the copses of beech and spruce- 
fir, and if disturbed, would flap on in scores for a short 
distance, or wheel back into the copse behind the intruder, 
not daring to leave the trees for the murky darkness of the 
fog. At such times, even the frequent discharge of a gun has 
fewer terrors for them than the unknown dangers of the mist, 
and numbers of these birds are shot in small plantations in 
such weather as was experienced at the end of last week. 
But though this unusual tameness is partly due to their reluc- 
tance to leave the landmark of the wood, they have also 
another reason. Birds, looking down into the fog, as it lies 
below them with the solid earth for a backing, have far more 
difficulty in seeing objects beneath them, and so avoiding 
danger from below, than we have in distinguishing their 
forms against the sky, which must always be the lightest 
object even in thick fogs. The writer and a friend had once 
some curious evidence of the additional difficulty and danger 
to which fog exposes birds. We had gone up on to the 
top of the downs, where a long copse skirted the road, partly 


to see the curious effect of these mists freezing on the beech- | 
trees, partly in hopes of shooting a couple of the wood-pigeons | 





which had been eating the turnip-tops in safety during the 
open weather. For some time, however, the mist was so black 
that we could see little, and the pigeons, which were mostly in 
another and more distant plantation, were afraid to move. 
Soon, however, though the fog hung as thickly as ever on the. 
ground, it was evident that there was a clearing in the vapours: 
higher up, for the tops of some poplar-trees which grew by 
the'side of the beech-copse, and rose some thirty feet above- 
the level of the rest, could be seen bright with sunlight.. 
These branches must have stood out from the dark sea of 
mist as trees do in a flood, and probably presented some such 
appearance to the pigeons. For the flocks, which soon began: 
to fly about in the welcome light, settled on these trees, 
although we were standing below them. But we must have- 
been quite invisible to the birds, for though we shot as many 
as we wanted, fresh numbers constantly arrived on the trees 
at the foot of which we stood in the open road. In this road, 
which was very cold and skirted by the copse, the fog hung: 
closer than elsewhere, which perhaps accounted for our 
invisibility. On another occasion, the writer came across a 
bird really “lost in the fog.” It was at Moor Allerton, 
near Leeds, a village which stands on a high hill, crowned 
by a large wood. By the road near the wood stood one 
or two of what were then the last gas-lamps of the towr.. 
Though it was not late in the afternoon, the fog was so thick 
that these were lighted, and round one of them was flying a 
large bird, either a wood-pigeon or a stock-dove, which had 
probably lost its way as it was making for the wood, and was 
helplessly flying round the twinkling light. It continued to do. 
so as long as the writer cared to wait, but must have gone on 
later, as it had disappeared when he returned. 

Wild geese, which like the wood-pigeons are most wary 
birds, often become very tame, and even bewildered, in a fog. 
St. John used to shoot them easily in the bay of Findhorn in 
such weather, waiting till they flew inland, when they would 
come cackling just over his head. But the oddest story of 
geese in the fog comes from Norfolk, and was told to Mr 
Stevenson, the author of “ The Birds of Norfolk,” by the Rev. 
H. T. Frere. A large flock of geese were attracted to the town 
of Diss on a foggy night by the lights, and from the sound of 
their voices seemed to fly scarcely higher than the tops of the 
houses. They came about 7 p.m.,and asit was Sunday evening, 
they appeared to be especially attracted by the lights in the 
church, and their incessant clamour not a little disturbed the 
congregation assembled for evening service. From that time 
until 2 a.m., when the fog cleared off and they departed, they 
continued to fly round and round utterly bewildered. One bird 
happened to fly so low as to strike a gas-lamp outside the: 
town—probably, like the pigeon at Leeds, it was flying round 
the light—just as a policeman was passing by, who very 
properly, as the bird was making a great noise outside a 
public-house, took it into custody; and the next day it was 
with equal propriety sent off to a private lunatic asylum at 
Melton, where it lived for some years an honoured guest. 

Rooks and partridges do not seem to alter their habits in 
the fog so much as other birds that seek their living in the 
open country. Partridges are, if anything, wilder than ever ; 
and if the rooks keep nearer home than usual, they by no 
means refuse to fly; their wings make a great noise in the 
silence of the fog, and often the first notice of their pre- 
sence is the flapping of the damp wings as they make off 
suddenly before the unwelcome presence of man. But all 
other wild birds keep still and moping till the darkness goes. 
The deprivation of light, which affects all animals so much, 
is particularly depressing to birds; and this may be another 
reason for their unwillingness to move in the frost-fog. 
Naturally they are the first to welcome its departure. As the 
mist lifts from a Scotch hill-side, the cock-grouse begin to 
crow; and in the English fields, the rooks caw, the small birds 
twitter, and the cocks crow in the barn-yards. These sounds 
are as certain to proclaim the lifting of the fog as the “ London 
cries ” to begin when the rain stops. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CYNICISM OF THE SPECTATOR. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I had not intended to address you again on a subject on 
which I feel almost too strongly for utterance. But the ex- 
tremely courteous tone of your correspondent “ Ignotus,” and 
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the importance of the points which he raises, induce me to 
say a few more words. Ican assure your correspondent that I 
fully recognise the wider meaning of the word “ morality,” and 
I entirely agree with him that harm is often done by limiting 
it in the way of which he complains. Part of the cynicism of 
which I complain in the attitude of the Unionists, is shown in 
their treating as an act of high moral courage the brazen 
selfishness with which Mr. Parnell sacrifices to his own 
ambition the cause for which he professed to be so zealous. 

But though I condemn this and much else as “immoral,” I 
do yet think that there are two reasons why there should be 
special protests against the particular form of immorality 
which is the more immediate cause of controversy just now. 
‘One is, that the criminal law does not totich it, and that there- 
fore (the punishments which fall on thieving, murder, and 
forgery being absent) one is obliged to demand a more clear 
condemnation, that these offenders may not escape scot-free. 
And, secondly, it is specially hard to obtain that condemna- 
tion in this case. I am sorry so often to use the word which 
-offends the Spectator, but I cannot help repeating that the 
utterances which I have heard and read on this point are 
most cynical. One instance seems to me a better illustration 
of my meaning than any other. My friend Professor Dicey, 
in the very letter in which he repudiates the new alliance 
between the Unionists and Parnell, yet speaks of much of 
the protest against Parnell’s acts as “ Pharisaic.” I have no 
doubt that Professor Dicey condemns these acts as strongly as 
I do; if, therefore, it is necessary for him to make so great a 
-concession to a corrupt public opinion, as the introduction of 
this phrase implies, what must be the feelings of the conven- 
tional haunter of West-End clubs? Surely, then, some pro- 
test of a special kind is necessary against this form of 
immorality. But your correspondent asks,—How far is this 
principle to be carried? “Is private morality to be a test of 
public service?” I frankly admit that is a very difficult 
-question, and one which no sensible man would answer 
‘very dogmatically. But I see one broad distinction which 
I think may guide us in judging of particular cases. 
If we accept the gossip of the clubs, however plausible, 
about a man’s character, we shall probably be promoting 
impurity instead of purity; and we may even go further, and 
say that as long as a man’s acts are merely “ questionable,” 
-one had better ignore them in public life. But the clear evi- 
dence produced in a Law-Court and recognised by a Judge, one 
ought not to ignore; and if that goes against a man, it ought 
to exclude him from public life. 

Next, as to the relative importance of other forms and evi- 
dences of immorality. When a Judge actually declares a man 
guilty of adultery in the circumstances in which Mr. Parnell 
was so declared, I think that declaration is a stronger ground 
for excluding him from public life than the inferences drawn 
by a Special Commission as to the effect of certain speeches in 
producing acts of violence, or even the clear decision of that 
Commission that the persons accused associated at certain 
times with people against whom criminal acts were proved. 

With regard to the question of our absence of responsi- 
bility for Mr. Parnell’s leadership, and his acts in that capa- 

-city, there is, I think, only one new point raised by your 
-correspondent,—viz., that Mr. Parnell will be just as much a 
Member of the English Parliament after Home-rule as before. 
If that will be so, I maintain that he will be still liable to be 
judged by English standards of opinion; but I may perhaps 
say (merely as a personal explanation), that I much regret 
the concession promised to those who wish to retain the Irish 
Members in the English Parliament. I think such a con- 
-cession illogical and embarrassing; and, much as I admire the 
character and abilities of Sir George Trevelyan, I think his 
-alliance will be dearly bought at the price. 

I have made this letter too long already ; yet I cannot con- 
clude without saying that I do not in the least apply the 
reproaches addressed to the English Unionists to those Irish 
Members who have either reluctantly abandoned their former 
chief, or te those who still cling to him. Their relations to 
him are wholly different from those of Englishmen; and I 
quite think, with your correspondent, that a wider interpreta- 
tion of the word “ morality” might be useful here too, since 
the Irish see so strongly the apparent “immorality ” of dis- 
loyalty that they lose sight of other considerations.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. HE. Maurice. 
South Lodge, Squire’s Mount, Hampstead. 

[Mr. Maurice has certainly no excuse for including us,—and 





we thought that it was our cynicism against which he pro- 
tested,—amongst those who have “treated as an act of high 
moral courage the brazen selfishness with which Mr. Parnell 
sacrifices to his own ambition the cause for which he professed 
to be so zealous.” We are not sure that if he had not been so 
selfish, he would have helped that cause, for his revelation of 
himself was, after his unanimous re-election by his party, a 
revelation of their feeling also,—but certainly we have never 
said a word except of disdain for Mr. Parnell’s conduct. If 
Mr. Maurice were condemning other Unionists, he should have 
pointed out to whom he referred.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DEMON OF NATIONALITY. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1z,—Is Home-rule the demon of Nationality? From a 
recent article in the Spectator, as copied into the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch of the 20th inst., it would appear that such 
is the opinion of the editor of the Spectator, which in plain 
language means that Home-rule “signifies an evil spirit or 
genius, which influences the conduct or directs the fortunes of 
mankind.” This must be startling information. Henceforth 
the sentiment of patriotism can have no meaning; and the 
Americans, the Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, and 
other patriotic peoples ought to be classed amongst the spirits 
whose vocation is to vex and torment the human race. 

I am satisfied that this cannot be the meaning of the article 
to which I refer. You would draw the Home-rule demoniacal 
line somewhere, probably at a point outside the British 
Empire, whilst all national aspirations for Home-rule inside 
of that line you would class as Nationalistic demons,—a con- 
clusion of contracted logic, egotistic and selfish, and utterly 
at variance with common-sense and progress; and before it can 
be accepted as the rule of conduct for the Scottish people, it 
will be necessary that you use some other argument than 
that of mere assertion. 

You refrain from reiterating the oft-told tale, that the Union 
has been the source of untold blessings to Scotland. It never 
seems to dawn upon John Bull that he has derived any blessings 
at all from the same source. John seems to be so cock-sure of 
being able to hold his own, alone and unaided, that he is fairly 
dumbfoundered that any of his partners should venture to 
remind him of the deed of co-partnery, with which he has taken 
unwarrantable liberties, evidently satisfied that he alone is the 
only judge of what is best for the government of the firm ; and 
for one of the partners to express a desire to have the control 
of his own affairs, is to act the part of a political demon, 

The Scottish Home-rulers believe with you that if Home- 
rule was carried out in the four national divisions of the 
British Isles, the effects would be “serious and of far-reaching 
consequences;” but these consequences we firmly believe would, 
instead of demoniacal, be a gospel of peace, contentment, and 
progress to all classes of a united people; the smouldering 
discontent of the Irish, the Welsh, and the Scottish peoples 
would in a few years disappear, because of each having the 
management of their respective local affairs, instead of, as at 
present, being compelled to accept laws from the hands of the 
English Members, whose overwhelming numerical Majority on 
every question renders the efforts of the lesser nations entirely 
futile, and of no legislative effect. a 

I speak by the book. Witness the inconsiderate, not to 
say contemptuous, way the English Members treated the 
reiterated votes of the Scottish representatives on their Local 
Government Bill—viz.,the Scottish Rights-of-Way, Scottish 
votes five toone; Licensing Powers, four to one; Purchase of 
Land for Public Purposes, four to one ; Application of Grant 
for Free Education in the Highlands, over five to one. There 
were several other purely Scottish questions came before the 
House on that oceasion, which received similar treatment from 
the English Members, who for the most part never listened 
to a word of the debate (I was present in the House), but who 
voted straight against the opinions of the chosen representa- 
tives of the Scottish people on those exclusively Scottish 
questions. 

With this experience of the present system, can it be 
wondered at that a nation whose unconquered independence 
has cost their forefathers so much blood and suffering, should 
resolve to combine to demand the restoration of the rights of 
every free civilised people to manage their own local affairs, 
even, as it appears, at the risk of being styled “national 
demons” ? 
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There is with us Scottish Home-rulers no idea of Separation. 
We have done quite our share in building up, and successfully 
maintaining and extending, the British dominions. We desire 
to continue to hold aloft the Union Jack the world o’er, along 
with our brother-Britons. We desire that they, as well as we, 
should meet together in one Imperial Parliament to legislate 
for Imperial interests; whilst we are equally resolved that in 
what specially concerns the local interests of Scotland, Scots- 
men alone shall have the right to legislate. 

May I ask at your hands the insertion of this letter in your 
next issue, so as to enable your readers to understand that 
we Scottish Home-rulers are not Separatists, nor spirits of 
evil, but real Unionists and spirits of good-will?—I am, 
Sir, &e., JoHN Romans, C.C., 

Vice-Chairman Exec. Com., Scottish Home-rule Assoc. 

Newton Grange House, Newbattle, Midlothian, December 20th. 


[We are very glad to give this illustration of what Glad- 
stonian Particularism leads to. We are not aware that we 
ever expressed the smallest doubt that the Union was as great 
a blessing to England as it was to Scotland. What that 
blessing was may be expressed in Mr. John Morley’s words: 
“ Brilliant as was the lustre, and real as was the importance 
of Blenheim and Ramilles, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, those 
glorious days were infinitely less fruitful in fortunate conse- 
quences to the realm than the 6th day of March, 1707, when 
Queen Anne went down to the House of Lords and gave the 
Royal assent to the Act approving and ratifying the Treaty of 
Union between the two Kingdoms henceforth to be known as 
Great Britain.” (“Twelve English Statesmen,” “ Walpole,” by 
John Morley, p. 11.)—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A WARNING TO CONSERVATIVES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘“* SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—Warning Unionists, you say to-day that to dissolve 
Parliament now would be foolish and mean. Warning Con- 
servatives, might I suggest that for Lord Salisbury to lose an 
opportunity of killing Home-rule once for all would be foolish ; 
and for him to make use of a majority obtained as it has 
been, and held together as it is, to pass two important Bills 
which are extremely distasteful to so many of his Liberal 
allies, would be mean? Let me enlarge. First of all, nobody 
recommends a dissolution just because Mr. Parnell is waging 
war on Mr. Justin McCarthy, but because the clouds and 
smoke by which the political situation has been surrounded 
for years, have at length rolled away. For the first time we 
are aware of the general outlines of Mr. Gladstone’s new 
Home-rule measure, and we know for the first time, beyond 
all possibility of a doubt, that neither that measure, nor any 
other which he could put in its place, would be accepted by 
the Irish as a complete settlement. Dissolve at once, and the 
electors will decide that Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy is, on 
the whole, less dangerous than Mr. Gladstone’s. Dissolve by- 
and-by, and the electors will give their votes on all sorts of 
points that have more interest for them than Home-rule. Nor 
is this all. Liberal Unionists object to a protraction of a rela- 
tion between this country and Ireland which they regard as not 
less disgraceful to the former than it is ruinous to the latter. 
In short, if Home-rule be dead, or in a trance like death, let it 
be buried without the loss of a moment, and put out of the 
way. Again, the dropping of the Tithes Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill for the present may be regarded with equanimity. 
So far from strengthening the position of the Church in Wales, 
the Tithes Bill is the last feather that will break its back. 
Then, the Irish Land Bill contains the same principle against 
which thousands of Radicals were voting when they voted 
against Home-rule at the last General Election. Radical 
shopkeepers, and for that matter Conservative too, still want 
to know why farmers should be helped by the State to purchase 
their holdings on easy terms, while they themselves, with 
dwindling profits, are compelled to pay such heavy rents for 
their shops? And what will be the ultimate effect of the Land- 
purchase Bill on Ireland? The tenants who purchase their 
farms will, as a rule, be poor men, and the landlords to arise 
from the ashes of many of them will be poor; and a poor land- 
lord is by necessity a bad landlord. So the question of land- 
lordism will grow. Another point. The little tenant and the 
little landlord alike employ but little labour, and that ill-paid. 
So the labour question will grow. When all is said and done, 
you will but have substituted Mr. Davitt and his ideas for Mr. 








Parnell and his ideas, and you may find to 
, your cost that 
last state of Ireland is worse than the first.—I am, Sir, — 
The Lyth, Ellesmere, December 20th. Anruur T. J EBB. 
[ Will our correspondent point to the case of a single country 
in Europe or Asia where the peasants, once possessed of the 
soil, have given it up ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOMERVILLE HALL: A MISNOMER. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—When the first College for Women at Oxford adopted 
the name of “Somerville,” it was understood to indicate the 
ambition of the founders to produce among their pupils that 
beautiful type of character wherein the keenest thirst for 
knowledge was united with womanly tenderness of heart and 
conscience. As one who has long advocated the higher female 
education, and who is prosebly the last surviving intimate 
friend of Mrs. Somerville, I feel bound to make known that 
in an important matter the present authorities of the Hall 
have departed from any such supposed programme; and to 
enter my formal protest against the retention of my friend’s. 
name by an institution which sends its students to be taught 
by vivisectors. 

From a recent correspondence with the Honorary Treasurer 
of the Hall on the subject of the election (now accomplished) 
of Mrs. Burdon-Sanderson to the Council, I have learned that 
the students, both of Lady Margaret and of Somerville who 
study physiology have, “under arrangements made by the 
Central Association, attended Professor Burdon-Sanderson’s 
lectures ;” and though in a subsequent letter the same gentle- 
man informed me that no students of Somerville have hitherto. 
taken up physiology, he states further that several have 
studied animal morphology, when they enjoy “one term’s in- 
struction in elementary physiology; and this instruction is 
usually given by one of the assistants in the laboratory ” 
(by the hypothesis, a student of vivisection), “and very rarely 
by the Professor.” In the Reports for 1890, I find that 
among these lecturers on animal morphology was that enthu- 
siastic apostle of vivisection, Professor Ray Lankester. 

Now, Sir, I speak from personal knowledge of Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and I affirm that her attendance on any lectures delivered 
by Professor Sanderson, or Professor Ray Lankester, or per- 
mission on her part to any girl under her control to do so, is 
absolutely inconceivable. She regarded vivisection as nothing 
short of a sin; and the arguments used in defence of it she 
deemed to be base and corrupting. It was in concert with 
her, and spurred in great measure by her indignation, that 
thirty years ago I started in Florence the agitation which is 
now carried on by the Victoria Street Society. Is it fitting, I 
ask, that a College should shelter itself under her beloved 
name, and then flagrantly set at naught the principles 
and sentiments which lay at the root of her beautiful 
character? The Oxford girl-students do not, I am told, 
witness (as those at Cambridge unhappily are permitted 
to do) any actual experiments on living animals, and the 
authorities of Somerviile profess entire neutrality on the 
question; but, as I have shown, they deliberately expose 
these young girls to the influence of the ever-restless. 
clique of vivisectors, and to the contagion of that “ joyful 
ardour ” wherewith they avowedly “approach a difficult vivi- 
section,’—in short, to the full infection of the “ new vice ” of 
scientific cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCES PoWER COBBE.. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, December 22nd, 1890. 

P.S.—A correspondence on this subject, between the autho- 
rities of Somerville Hall and myself, will be found in the 
forthcoming Zoophilist for January. 





MR. AND MRS. HOWITT. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your interesting notice of “The Riverside Natura- 
list,” I think you have made a mistake in attributing the 
charming story of the coot’s adventurous voyage to William 
Howitt instead of to his talented wife, whose delightfal 
writings for children are not, I fear, much known to the present 
generation.—I am, Sir, &c., S. WILSON. 
Belmont, Tunbridge Wells, December 22nd. 


[This correction is right. The reviewer had not his long- 
cherished copy of “Sketches of Natural History” at hand 
while writing the review. The poems of William and Mary 
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Howitt—especially the animal, bird, and flower pieces—are an 
inheritance of which the children of all the generations ought 
to be kept in possession and enjoyment.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—As the support accorded to the third object of the fund 
originally chosen,—viz., “To promote and perpetuate the 
study of Cardinal Newman’s works by the endowment of a 
scholarship or prize, or otherwise,’—does not promise to be 
sufficient to ensure its success, the committee of the fund, 
at a meeting held last Wednesday, resolved to abandon that 
project. 

And it appearing that a strong feeling exists in many 
quarters in favour of a church at the Birmingham Oratory 
as a memorial to Cardinal Newman, the committee further 
resolved to adopt that as the third object of the fund. 

The committee trust that the response to the appeal for a 
memorial church will be such as to justify them in putting it 
before the friends and admirers of Cardinal Newman.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. S. Litxy, Hon. Sec. 


Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 8S.W., December 22nd. 








POETRY. 


THE OLD YEAR. 
Ou, for the year dying in the dark December weather, 
The year that we loved so, the year that was so fair, 
Can we not save it, ere it passes altogether, 
The year that is dying in the misty, winter air? 





Other years will come to us, other Springs will find us, 
March will bring its daffodils, with crowns of yellow gold; 

But none like the flowers of the year we leave behind us, 
The year that is dying, in the sleet and in the cold. 


May will bring the chestnut, and June the crimson roses, 
And scented cowslip meadows, and lilies in the dyke; 
But nothing like the beauty of the year that closes, 
The year whose knell we wait for, whose last hour soon 
shall strike. 


Though the New Year arise, and the trees will bud and 
blossom, 
And the swallow and the swift will bring the summer back, 
And Earth call forth her children to play upon her bosom, 
It will not give us comfort for the year whose joys we lack. 


Oh, Old Year! we have loved you, with your Summer glory, 
And your Autumn full of splendour, and the freshness of 
your Spring, 
And as we watch you nearing the end of all your story, 
We wonder and we dream what the New-born Year shall 
bring. 


And though the New Year’s days may be full of light and 
colour, 
Though the birds sing sweetly, and the flowers bloom as of 
old, 
There will be something lost, which will make the sunlight 
duller, 
For the memory of the year whose tale will have been told. 
CuiaRA GRANT DUFF. 


BOOKS. 


——=< 
A FRENCHWOMAN’S TRAVELS IN IRELAND.* 
WE should advise the reader who wants to know something 
of Ireland without entering into the storm of her politics, to 
learn French at once, if he be not already familiar with that 
inimitable language, and read Mademoiselle de Bovet’s very 
full account of the people and the scenery as they are, and 
not as they are misrepresented, whether by scheming M.P.’s 
in Parliament, or that curious creature the British Home- 
ruler who reminds us of some of the heroes in Wonderland, 
or violent Orangemen, or, in short, nearly everybody who has 
given an account of an Irish tour, from Carlyle to Mr. Morley. 
It is indeed difficult to believe that one lady, even were she 
Ida Pfeiffer or Mrs. Bishop (generally known as Miss Bird), 











* Trois Mois en Irlande. Par M.A. de Bovet, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1801. 





could have picked up all the knowledge amassed in this 
closely printed volume, and certainly not in three months’ 
travel. It is probable that Mademoiselle de Bovet belonged 
to a party of agreeable and well-informed French tourists. 
There are tokens of co-operation when the car-driver’s 
amenities are addressed to “your honour” and not to 
“my lady;” and, indeed, how can we believe, though we 
know she is an excellent English scholar, that an unaided 
Parisian lady, a “ Gyp,” let us say, could master the correct 
spelling of so many Gaelic names, much less translate 
their meaning and place them so appositely in legendary and 
medieval history. There is a special value in the writer’s 
very acute and sensible judgment of all she saw of the agrarian 
struggle, though she has the wisdom not to apportion to either 
side the rights and wrongs of it. Her notes of what she 
observed are fresh and just in a degree that probably no 
English, and certainly no Irish, traveller could attain. She 
is civilised as befits a woman of the ville Lumiere, but she is 
sympathetic in her appreciations of the unique pathos of 
Irishmen’s virtues, notwithstanding their incurable foibles and 
almost defiance of material order. Being French, the 
countrymen of Hoche, the heirs of Fontenoy glory, still 
remembered in the poorest Munster cabin, the party were 
received cordially, without that suspicion of veiled purpose 
which meets English travellers. No doubt a hint that 
what was said might find its way into the French papers, put 
the various persons interviewed on their mettle. The Killarney 
bard, McSweeny, never addressed to an English-speaking tourist 
the romantic language he offered to Mademoiselle de Bovet : 
but she had a clear and independent judgment of Kerry affairs, 
and writes her chapter on them with a common-sense and honesty 
that might be imitated with advantage by English M.P.’s, 
whether at Glenbeigh or Woodford. Yet the author’s touch 
is light and kindly, and it is delightful to escape politics and 
all controversies in her record of avoidable sufferings and 
heart-wringing hunger and misery that—well, might so easily 
never exist. It is also delightful that she has no nostrums to 
cure these evils, and does not pity and patronise in a way 
offensive to all concerned. She isa good sailor, and her bright 
impressions begin even before she lands, while the first sparkle 
of her wit is spent on the ugly obelisk which congratulates 
George IV., not on his landing, but on his leaving the 
Trish shore. Dublin is full of surprises to her, especially in 
the matter of female dress, which is perhaps the object of her 
only real vexation during her tour. She is remarkably 
accurate in her very full description of the antiquities 
and monuments of the Irish capital; but the orgies of 
a public-house in the Liberties, of which there is a good 
sketch, the varied fortunes of William III.’s statue in College 
Green, and the loafing power of the men on the steps of 
Nelson’s pillar, have made the most vivid impression of the 
many she records :— 

“A legion of tatterdemalions pass their time there, smoking 
pipes, talking politics, and folding their arms. They are the 
husbands, brothers, and sons of the poor creatures who can be 
hired in any numbers to do the roughest work at sixpence a day. 
The men pretend they do nothing because they have nothing to 
do. It is more than 150 years since Swift found the same excuse 
for the habitual laziness of his countrymen. It may be true, but 
doubtless during this lapse of time they have acquired a taste for 
it, for it does not seem in any way to distress them.” 

Our indefatigable Frenchwoman has a good deal to say of 
Guinness’s porter, which she could only have viewed from 
afar, as she compares it to “bottled blacking,” and the 
statistics of Dublin’s proudest modern success are sandwiched 
between a sketch of Strongbow’s career and an account of 
the “Cathach” of the O’Donnells, in which we discover a 
commendable faith and a respect for hypothesis that quite 
reasonably accompany all her archeological observations. 
“ Why not?” she asks. Why not? we repeat, with respect for 
so impartial and acute an eye-witness. The departure of Lord 
Londonderry from Ireland at the close of his Viceroyalty 
gives her the note of popular sensibility to “ squadthrons ané@ 
platoons, with their music playing chunes;” while a visit to 
the scene of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s murder gave her 
another hint of the insensibility of the Irish conscience to an 
“unfortunate occurrence” like that, unless the feelings are 
enlisted on the side of the Ten Commandments. 

Mademoiselle de Bovet travelled all round that mountainous 
edge of Ireland which, leaving at all points access to invaders, 
bred petty chiefs in its fastnesses, and hindered rather than 
helped the Highland virtues of some great central chain, such 
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as the Swiss, or even the mountain groups of Scotland. Her 
first enchantment is Glendalough, and we know no description 
of that Irish Chartreuse as good as hers. She has no scoff 
for the dim past of Irish learning and sanctity before they 
were ruined by the cruelties and meannesses of modern faction. 
With true artistic feeling, she recognises the harmonies of the 
scenery with its legends and its sacred relics. Nor is she 
pedantic or long-winded; to her the atmosphere is full of 
beautiful colour, the people, so foreign to us, have the same 
charm and grace in their inconsequences as have the variable 
effects of shower and sunshine. Yet her sympathy enables 
her to say of them truths that Englishmen, remembering the 
past, have no right to utter. What can be truer than the 
following remarks after a vivid description of agrarian 
miseries in Kerry and a peasant’s bankruptcy P— 


“These things are certainly heart-breaking. Well, after a 
week’s imprisonment for having stolen some potatoes out of his 
-own garden, from which he has been dispossessed after years of 
debt and struggle—his children meantime taken to the workhouse 
—the agent gives him a trifle which enables him and his family to 
hang on awhile among the neighbours. He recovers more or less 
from his distress, and as soon as he has the chance, without even a 
penny in hand, he takes another farm in the neighbourhood on 
about the same conditions. As for the tenant who has‘ grabbed’ his 
former farm, he too not only promises the same rent which crushed 
his predecessor but he binds himself to pay four years of arrears, 
besides a considerable sum for ‘good will.’ It is sheer insanity ! 
In a short time he will be reduced to the same poverty and go 
through the same agonies. He knows it will be so, for he has seen 
the same process repeated twenty times. His father, brother, he 
himself have all gone down under the same burden. Never mind! 
And so it is that misery—black, lamentable, dismal misery—is 
perpetuated in Ireland. Is it the intelligence of the tenant which 
is at fault? Whoever has closely observed the quick-witted and 
knowledgable peasants will not admit that. Imprudence then ? 
That is nearer the truth, but obstinacy is at the bottom. Reckoning 
on Providence, for he is a good Christian, on the power that exists 
in inertia, on the promises of those who are fighting in his cause, 
he persists in dogged expectation of the impossible. Are the 
National agitators and the English Home-rulers right or wrong in 
keeping up Paddy’s hopes? I carefully avoid the answer. These 
are political questions, and I have already ventured too far.” 
Well may she ask why the courteous and acute people she saw 
are fed on the poison of hate and illusion, and waste their 
loyalty on their dishonest leaders. There is pathos in the fact 
that the author found in innumerable cottages, portraits of 
Gladstone, Parnell, and even Marshal MacMahon, the last, 
representative of the elder exiles fresh in Irish memory, as 
when Sarsfield followed the Stuarts to France with some 
forty thousand of the flower of Irish manhood. In truth, 
-between the amusing lines of these charming impressions, a 
great deal is to be learnt. So far from undervaluing Ireland, 
she exhorts Parisians to go straight to Glengariffe, as in many 
ways equal to the Mediterranean coast. Could they keep 
their tempers as she did under the rain which she forgave 
because of the beauties it added to the landscape? Could 
they condone the good-humoured incompetence and comic 
dirt of the innkeepers, and be sufficiently rewarded as she was 
by the joys of natural beauty? No one but Miss Lawless 
describes the Burren and the cliffs of Clare as this French 
lady does. We translate a fragment of her zsthetic delight as 
she drove from Moher to Lisdoonvarna :— 

“We passed through the solitude of wild moors, undulating in 
soft lines that swept towards the beach along which our road ran. 
Nothing but some poor cabins in dry stone, sheltered from the 
sea-drift by pyramids of turf-sods, their roofs held down by nets 
weighted with large shingles, their thin columns of smoke 
rising towards the darkening sky. On the roadside, cows, donkeys, 
which are innumerable, and geese in strings like hanks of onions, 
looked gravely at us as we passed. Presently the moon rose, 
bathing in bluish-white the quieted sea, and the islands on the 
horizon grew dim in a violet haze. All things breathed, not 
sadness, but an infinitely sweet melancholy, in the caressing soft- 
ness of an August night, and the sense of a great peace in which 
the soul was soothed to sleep. Poor land, poor people no doubt, 
on these forgotten shores of Clare! but moral and material 
trouble is never at its bitterest for those who live in close inter- 
course with Nature. Her unmoved calm engenders resignation.” 


Not all the journalistic trumpeters who narrated Mr. 
Balfour’s recent visit to Achill, described it as Mademoiselle 
de Bovet, who, we imagine, must be a plein air artist in oil, 
not water-colour. Of the Curraun she writes :— 


“When there is full sunshine in this place, the effect is mar- 
vellous. Imagine a vast bog girt by mountains, and of which 
the red tone heightened to purple by the carpet of blossoming 
heath, gives the impression of a country calcined by heat. The 
comparison sounds absurd, but the violence of colour recalls the 
plains of Estramadura. Not a tree, or a shrub, or even a crow. 
It is like a desert ruined by fire from heaven. Nevertheless, un- 





expected folds in the level, unseen at a distance, deepl 

the moor and betray the course of a foaming edb Pagans 
of which, yellowed in its course through the turf, looks like heady 
ale. £o entirely do these great folds of the surface mask the lie 
of the land, that it is bewildering to come on great gashes, straight 
or curved, which deeply trench the mountain bases and spread 
into lagunes that might be inland lakes at high-tide, but which 
show at the ebb the bands of yellow sea-weed at their edges. 
This symphony of purple-brown, these fragments of sleeping sea 
give the pale note of their transparent aqua-marine, to which 
replies the milky blue of the streams streaking the distant flanks 
of the mountains. Again, their strong violet melts to mauve under 
the play of light so as to reduce the cleverest Dutch artist to 
despair. Add to all this, the extreme delicacy of a blue sky 
slightly greening towards the horizon, dappled with creamy or 
grey clouds through which the sun gleams and gildsthem. Wrap 
the whole in a soft atmosphere which melts all outlines, and add 
to it the sweet, sad charm of silence and solitude, and as the 
best of descriptions, which this is not, has never given an accurate 
impression of a landscape, you will at once start for the too little 
known country where such strangely beautiful things can be seen 
within thirty-six hours of the boulevard.” 


This is but one of a hundred equally well-noted pictures, and 
with a sense of pleasant surprise we find ourselves, after 
reading this book, proud of our West Britain, and grateful to 
this keen yet kindly friend who revives our old hopes for the 
future of so attractive a country, so pleasant a people were 
they once out of their long low-fever and delirium. Why need 
we stop to say that Mademoiselle de Bovet adds fresh ferocity 
to the word “ sassenach ” by spelling it “ sacsannach,” or that 
the Brehon Tanist is not converted into a “ Thane” by the mere 
insertion of an “h,” or that the St. Lawrence family does not 
pretend descent from Tristram of Lyonesse? These are but 
motes in a bright and cheering ray lighting the dim distance 
of the island which is so near and yet so estranged from us. 





KINGS IN EXILE.* 


DavpeEt vulgarised! This is the exclamation that rises 
naturally to one’s lips, when a translation of Les Rois en Evil, 
with its French look, with its clever French pictures, is put 
into one’s hands. The question, “ Why?” which follows the 
exclamation—why should a change of language affect a reader 
so unpleasantly P—is one which cannot be answered without 
some thought. 

It is true that no translation is ever really very successful ; 
at least, to be so, it must be something much more than a 
translation, a work of art in itself, a work done by poet or 
prose-writer with almost the same pleasure and pain in 
creation as if the idea had been originally born in 
his own mind. Such translations are rare. They are 
always, we think, more or less waste of time; but at any 
rate they are worth reading for their own merit, and are 
not done with the single object of turning a book out of its 
own language into another,—that other, as in the case of 
French turned into English, almost incapable, except in the 
hands of a literary artist, of catching and reproducing idea, 
tone, light and graceful turn of phrase,—in short, that in- 
describable something which is the charm of a clever French 
book. For books like this, it is simply a catastrophe to be 
turned baldly and literally into English, simply that the un- 
educated English public may be no longer shut out from 
reading—what it had better not read. But that is another 
question. 

This catastrophe which has now happened to Les Rois en 
Evxil, has happened to a good many of M. Daudet’s other 
books—to some of which our last remark does not apply— 
and, in fact, is happening every day to all sorts of French 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, with the almost in- 
variable consequence of spoiling and vulgarising. In library 
lists, on railway bookstalls, in booksellers’ windows, we 
meet them everywhere in England now, these mongrels 
of the French spirit and the English tongue. To the 
present writer, this wholesale translation seems one of 
the deepest literary sins of the age. There is no pleasure in 
reading Daudet or De Goncourt in English which, besides 
being itself of the poorest, only succeeds in caricaturing the 
French original. It is all very well to talk of being cosmo- 
politan ; but there is no real enlightenment, no improvement 
of taste or widening of sympathy, to be gained by reading the 
most brilliant French books turned into English. A true 
citizen of the world knows and reads French, and we will add, 
at the risk of argument, that the thoroughly insular British 
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mind is better without French books at all. The less cultivated 
a mind is, the less good and the more harm these books do to 
it,—we mean, of course, such books as Les Rois en Ezil. They 
should be left to the nation they have sprung from, the nation 
that understands their spirit, and to those who know how to 
read them as works of art, as sources of real intellectual 
pleasure, without much notice of their moral—or immoral— 
teaching. These French writers are, we need hardly say, not 
moralists.--They have not, as a rule, any distinct moral aim. 
They are artists: and the English mind—we mean, the mind 
that buys and reads these translations—invariably looks for a 
moral, and feeds upon it, whether bad or good. 


M. Daudet, perhaps, is more of a moralist than some of his 
brethren ; it is not so entirely “art for art’s sake” with him, 
as with some other French writers we could name. Yet these 
remarks apply to him ; for Les Rois en Exil, for instance, is a 
study of Parisian life which people will read for the spectacle 
it shows them, and from which the only moral they will draw— 
the untrained minds of which we speak—is the viciousness of 
Kings. After all, if we will learn lessons, this book teaches 
a good many besides its obvious one—if we may believe M. 
Daudet: “C’est fini, il n’y a plus de rois...... Le principe 
est debout, mais les hommes manquent.” 


The charm of the book, for it has charm, we need hardly 
say, as well as repulsiveness, lies in the tenderness with which 
that grande vieille chose, Royalty, is treated throughout. 
Even such a character as Christian II. hardly makes his 
painter cynical, and the pathetic beauty of heroism and devo- 
tion in Frédérique, in Elysée Méraut, in the old Duc de Rosen, 
even in his unfortunate son Herbert—all sacrificing life, love, 
honour, fortune, to that crown of Illyria from which the King 
has had the precious stones prized out to pay his scandalous 
debts—makes a picture of fallen royalty hardly to be sur- 
passed. The portrait of the little Prince, too, is touched by 
genius; the child, the last of a worn-out race, yet the one hope 
of his mother and her friends ; a little flame of life shooting 
up in him when his father has abdicated in his favour, as if in 
answer to his daily prayer that God would make him a good 
King ; and then, through a miserable accident from which his 
constitution has no strength to recover, the loss of sight, 
health, courage, hope, all but the love of the mother whose 
pride and ambition have till now been as strong as her love, 
Among the children of history and fiction we hardly know a 
more exquisitely painted, pathetic figure than this little 
Léopold of Illyria. 


It is hardly necessary to say that in this book the depths 
areas black as the heights are white, and that those characters 
who help in the King’s degradation are the vilest of the vile. 
It is these pictures of thoroughly wicked Parisian life, the 
company of such characters as Séphora Leemans, which make 
Les Rois en Evil, with all its unquestionable beauty, a book to 
be avoided. We do not mean that, morally, it is a book to do 
harm. Christian II. and his companions are not likely to 
awake any feelings but disgust and contempt, and M. Daudet 
does not spare us the douleurs morales singulivres which 
such lives entail. He would refer us to his countryman just 
quoted :— 


“En effet, il faut peindre les vices tels qu’ils sont, ou ne pas les 
voir. Et si le lecteur ne porte pas en lui un guide philosophique 
et religieux qui l’accompagne dans la lecture du livre, tant pis 
pour lui.” 


But unfortunately, as a matter of fact, philosophy and 
religion are not carried about in the ordinary human mind, 
and are not always present when it sits down to read a French 
novel. We may be prejudiced, but we think they are even less 
likely to preside over the reading of a translation. As to the 
translation that lies before us, there is nothing particular to 
be said. It is very like other literal translations, the original 
blurred and coarsened in effect,—a remark which also applies 
to the reproduced illustrations. We must add, however, that 
at one or two points in the story the translators have cleverly 
softened off expressions and touches of description up to 
which their public is not yet educated. Another few years, 
and we anticipate, without much pleasure, that this care will 
not be necessary. 








RECENT NOVELS.* 

THERE is always some risk in a comparison based on recollec- 
tions of varying distinctness; but we do not think that we do 
injustice to Mr. Clark Russell’s new story when we say that in 
My Shipmate Louise he is not seen quite at his best. It seems 
to us that there is a certain failure of invention,—a failure 
manifested in a somewhat unusual way, not by paucity but by 
plethora of incidents. This sounds paradoxical, but it is not 
really so. Just as cooling friendship may betray itself by 
elaboration of external courtesies, and asthe real weakness of 
fever may be manifested in exhibitions of apparent preter- 
natural strength, soa temporary failure of the power of natural 
invention may be inferred from a multiplicity of strained 
inventions, by which we mean improbable or grotesque incidents. 
introduced for their own sake, and having no vital connection 
with the main structure of the work in which they appear. In 
no book of Mr. Clark Russell’s have these things been so- 
numerous as they arein My Shipmate Louise. The mysterious 
death of the steersman, who it is finally discovered has been 
killed by a meteoric stone, the escape of the monkeys 
from the shipwrecked hulk, the resurrection of the sailor 
whose death has been certified and whose funeral has 
taken place, are incidents which all strain our credence to 
the utmost, which are all narrated with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance of elaboration, and not one of which has any 
influence upon the action of the story. Upon Mr. Clark 
Russell, if upon anybody, has fallen the mantle of that great 
master of narrative, Wilkie Collins; but these are slips of 
which the author of The Moonstone could never have been: 
guilty. Still, even when Mr. Clark Russell lapses from The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’ and The Golden Hope to My Ship- 
mate Louise, he does not lose his identity, and probably we 
should never think of grumbling at his second-best work, if 
we had not his first-rate work by which to test and try it. 
Even in this latest story there are passages of description 
which equal anything he has ever given us, and when in the 
narrative proper he gets fairly under way, he exercises all his 
old fascination, and keeps the reader spell-bound by his recital 
of the perils of Dugdale and the proud, brave girl who shares 
them. 

When a man begins to build a house, he does well to count 
the cost; and when a romancer sets himself to excite the 
curiosity of his readers, he also does well to make sure that he 
can satisfy it. Some attention to a rule of practical wisdom 
would have saved a writer of Leith Derwent’s undoubted 
ability from writing a book like A Daughter of the Pyramids, 
which, with all its cleverness, all its wealth of lurid and 
fantastic invention, and all its literary skill, leaves the reader 
with an irritating sense of disappointment. We do not hold 
that a writer who makes use of supernatural machinery is 
bound to follow the example of Mrs. Radcliffe, who never con- 
cluded a story without explaining in the most natural manner 
the mysterious horrors which constituted her literary stock-in- 
trade. We do not want romance rationalised, for, with Lord 
Dundreary, we “like to wonder ;” but while we are quite con- 
tent that romance should fail to satisfy the logic of reason, we 
do demand that it shall satisfy what may be called the logic 
of imagination. The conclusion of A Daughter of the Pyramids 
leaves unanswered the very question on the answer to 
which the imaginative raison d’étre of the story depends,— 
whether the wonder-working magician Guest has really been 
a contemporary of the Pharaohs whose life and youth have 
been prolonged by knowledge of the occult secrets of Nature- 
Of course such a person would be impossible ; but that is not 
to the purpose; for in preternatural romance some large im- 
possibility must be taken for granted in order to give to 
a mass of smaller impossibilities coherence and congruity. 
This is the plan adopted in Lord Lytton’s Zanoni and A 
Strange Story, and in Mr. Rider Haggard’s She, the books of 
which Leith Derwent’s story constantly reminds us, and which 
have evidently been followed as models. The consequence is, 
that while in these romances the credence of the intellect is 
withheld, the credence of the imagination is given; whereas 
in A Daughter of the Pyramids the incantations of Guest are 

* (1.) My Shipmate Louise. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. "London : Chatto 
and Windus. (2) A Daughter of the Pyramids. By Leith Derwent. 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son. (3.) Tre Last of the Fenwickes. By Helen 
Shipton. 3 vols, London: Hurst and Blackett.—(4.) A Marked Mun: Some 
Episodes in his Life. By Ada Cambridge. 3 vols. London: W. Heinemann. 
—¥(5.) Sundorne, By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall.—— 
(6.) Between Life and Death. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. London: Chatto and 


Windus. (7.) Jack’s Secret, By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 3 vols, London: F. 
V. White and Co. 
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motiveless and, in the legitimate application of the word, 
ancredible. Still, the new story has sufficient invention, 
picturesqueness, and literary skill to arouse strong interest; 
and the collapse of such interest is due entirely to its non- 
fulfilment of the larger conditions of artistic form. 

Miss Helen Shipton evidently thinks more of quality than of 
‘quantity. If she has known the almost universal temptation 
to over-write herself, she has stoutly resisted it; and the re- 
sult of the resistance is seen in a marked maturity of con- 
ception and workmanship. Dagmar was astrong book marred 
by one rather serious defect of construction: The Last of the 
Fenwickes is a still stronger book, and there is no similar lapse 
to impair the perfectness of the reader’s pleasure; though it 
may be admitted that Miss Shipton is on rather thin ice in 
dealing with the conversation at cross-purposes which for a 
time separates Alwyn Crauford and Isobel Fenwicke. This, 
however, is the only place where the writer’s ingenuity of ex- 
pedient runs ahead of her imagination; and the book asa 
whole is as carefully planned as it is finely executed. The 
picture of the family group, which comprises the last sur- 
wvivors of the race that for generations has been going from 
bad to worse, is full of sombre power, and the strange figure of 
the girl Isobel, impressive in itself, gains an added impressive- 
ness from the coarseness, almost squalor, of the background, 
against which it stands in such conspicuous relief. It is 
possible, indeed probable, that The Last of the Fenwickes would 
never have been written had not Emily Bronté more than 
forty years ago written Wuthering Heights ; and, indeed, Miss 
Shipton, by more than one mention, is courageous enough to 
anticipate the comparison which she must have foreseen would 
be made. As a matter of fact, any such comparison would be 
both foolish and futile. Acceptance of a suggestion from a 
book like Wuthering Heights, is a very different thing from 
imitation of a thing that has once been done and that cannot 
be repeated; and though Miss Shipton is not like her prede- 
cessor, a great literary artist, she possesses one thing in which 
greatness is sometimes deficient,—that knowledge of her own 
powers and limitations which prevents her from disappointing 
her readers by attempting a task beyond her strength. Her 
latest book is certainly her most ambitious book also; but her 

ambition is justified by success, not discredited by failure. 


Miss Ada Cambridge’s novel, A Marked Man, “ divides itself 
naturally,” as preachers used to say of a text, into two parts, 
which are certainly unequal in bulk, and which seem to us not 
Jess unequal in other and more important respects. The first 
volume, the scene of which is laid in rural England, tells how 
a youthful English gentleman, Richard Delavel, wooed and 
won the village maiden, Annie Morrison, a young person with 
a well-regulated mind, who was of the world and anxious to 
be in it. Richard was a wholesome-natured fellow, so full of 
generous impulses that little room was left for discretion ; 
and having married in haste, he scrupulously carried out the 
rest of the proverbial programme by repenting at leisure. In 
order to enable his readers to witness the last act of this 
penitential drama, we are transported across a quarter of a 
century of time, and some thousands of miles of space, to 
the city of Sydney, where we renew our acquaintance with 
Richard and his wife, and are introduced to the bright 
young girl who is not merely her father’s daughter, but 
his comrade and confidante. So utterly unreserved and 
unconventional are their relations, that Richard confesses 
to the girl how, in the early days of his marriage, when 
her mother’s selfishness had condemned him to the lone- 
liness of life in a strange country, he had met the woman who 
had become all in all to him, and how, though he had not seen 
her for twenty years, he loved her still. No possible delicacy 
of handling can denude such a situation of its gratuitous 
disagreeableness ; and when Susan becomes an intermediary 
}etween her father and the heroine of his life’s romance, the 
unpleasant element in the story becomes indefinitely inten- 
sified. Richard, his daughter, the woman whom he loves, and, 
indeed, all the characters for whom sympathy is claimed, are 
agnostics, while all the disagreeable people are strong in their 
profession of Christianity ; but surely unbelief is hardly com- 
mended to the reader by the presentation of a hero whose 
heroism consists solely in his abstinence from an overt violation 
of his marriage vow. The former part of the book is excel- 
lent; the latter part, though not wanting in cleverness, seems 
to us both artistically defective and ethically mischievous 

BSundorne is certainly not a cheerful story, and apart from 





its mere lack of cheerfulness, it can hardly be described as 
pleasant ; but it is a novel of much more than ordinary ability, 
and the portrait of the character whose curious name provides 
the book with a title is in its way a masterpiece. We say, in 
its way, for it is a sketch rather than a finished picture; but 
as such it has a breadth and impressiveness which might bave 
been ruined by an attempt at elaboration. Egotism is a quality 
which in real life is usually associated with general smallness 
of nature; and the egotist of fiction—of which Mr. George 
Meredith’s Sir Willoughby Patterne may be regarded as a 
typical example—is, for the most part, a poor thing all 
round. But this association, though usual, is not universal, 
and in the dramatist Sundorne, Miss Bertha Thomas pre- 
sents to us a man whose massive egotism crushes its 
way through all opposing obstacles because it moves with 
the momentum of genius and indomitable will. It is 
a ‘daring conception, and the writer shows her discre- 
tion in restricting Sundorne’s actual appearances to those 
occasions when a strong situation, in which he can play an 
effective part, has been prepared for him. When, however, 
he does appear, he is never disappointing; and to say this is to 
say much, for the experience of most novel-readers tells them 
that the remarkable characters of fiction are usually only 
remarkable so long as they can be kept in the background. This 
is not so in the case of Sundorne, and the conquest of Marcia 
is not the crisis of an ordinary vulgar story of illicit love, but 
simply an example of the tremendous force for evil possessed by 
an originally strong nature in which a consuming egotism has 
burned out the moral sensibilities that might be touched by the 
healthful weakness of misgiving. Marcia herself is an im- 
pressive creation, and Wilfred Carroll, the popular actor, 
whose life is ruined by the man he has befriended, is a fine 
study of the artist temperament; but the book is well named, 
for Sundorne is the true centre of its intense though painful 
interest. 

After one or two tentative experiments, Mr. Frank Barrett 
seems to have come to the conclusion that he is most at home 
in the production of what is absurdly called “sensational 
fiction ;” and lovers of that kind of literary fare will surely 
find the sort of sensation which they enjoy in the pages of 
Between Life and Death. Vanessa Graham has the excep- 
tionally uncomfortable experience of living between life and 
death, not for a few minutes,afew hours, or even a few days, 
but for three whole years, as she is just eighteen when the 
story opens, and there is a worthy couple, consisting of her 
step-father and his second wife, to whose comfort and pro- 
sperity it is absolutely necessary that she should cease to live 
before attaining her twenty-first birthday. They work 
towards the accomplishment of this unpleasant end with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, for when at first they 
don’t succeed, they try, try, try again; and Mr. Barrett’s 
energies must have been taxed to the utmost to keep the poor 
young lady alive. To shut the victim up with a well-armed 
homicidal maniac was certainly a good idea, and the con- 
spirators seem to have thought so, for they utilised it twice, 
the double failure being certainly a piece of ill-luck upon 
which the shrewdest could not have calculated. It will be 
seen that probability is not one of the strong points of Mr. 
Barrett’s story ; but then, probability is not what his readers 
require. They simply want a strong stimulant, and though 
the spirit in Between Life and Death is rather raw, there is no 
doubt about its potency. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron would have done well to call her new 
novel “Jack’s Imbecility,” instead of Jack’s Secret, for had 
her hero possessed a tithe of the ordinary amount of common- 
sense, he would have had no secret at all. Better still would 
it have been if she had given to her utterly impossible story 
the form of a light three-act comedy, for in this kind of enter- 
tainment the playgoing public has become so used to see 
fantastic incredibilities of action tumbling upon the top of 
each other, that it would observe nothing owéré, or even un- 
usual, in a stage presentation of the misadventures of Jack 
Ludlow and Madge Durham. The combination of a chronicle of 
fatuity with a chapter of accidents, made more real, if not more 
credible, by histrionic “ business” and stage accessories, may 
be entertaining in a play that lasts for two hours, but it is 
rather trying when spread over a novel in three volumes, 
especially when the style of that novel is frequently such as to 
set the critical reader’s teeth on edge. We suppose that this 
book, like Mr. Barrett’s, is a supply answering a demand ; and 
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if the reader be not critical, either of style or construction— 
if he simply asks for a novel which, as he would put it, has 
“plenty of go” and “ends well”—there is perhaps no par- 
ticular reason why Jack’s Secret should not satisfy his modest 
needs. 





THE LAUREATE’S COUNTRY. 

Mr. Cuvurca has performed what he calls his “ humble” task 
“of writing the letterpress for a series of illustrations,” in the 
manner of one who takes a very deep interest in his work; and 
so far as the present reviewer is concerned, he must confess that 
he cares a great deal more for the letterpress of this little 
book than for the illustrations which accompany it, though 
they are effective enough, and suggest many a beautiful 
scene. But Mr. Church’s interest in Tennyson’s poetry 
is so sincere and deep, that to any one who knows his 
Tennyson, the talk about him and his verse is a great 
deal more interesting than even pictures of Somersby 
Brook, of the Lincolnshire coast, of Caistor, of the Lime 
Walk at Cambridge, of Farringford, Freshwater, and Ald- 
worth. Of all these places it is interesting to see views, 
though the size of the volume needful for the purpose of 
large illustrations makes the book one awkward to handle, and 
we have often found ourselves wishing that we could have had 
the comments of Mr. Church without the pictures which fur- 
nished the subject for comment. For instance, it is pleasant 
to know that when Tennyson’s grandfather was told that his 
son had made a volume of poems, he only remarked that he 
would sooner have heard that he had made a wheelbarrow, not 
because the remark was a wise one, quite the reverse, but because 
it was so frank a piece of narrow-mindedness (at least on the 
assumption, which we may, we think, be justified in making, 
that the old man should by that time have known enough of his 
grandson to be sure that he had not written out of mere vanity, 
or without some real capacity to express that higher class of 
thoughts and feelings which are the very salt of human life). 
And no doubt it is a very useful education to a poet to be 
made to feel keenly the narrowness of the limitations within 
which his life is moulded, and the little room there is for ex- 
pressing the ideal aims of man, so as to delineate also the hearts 
and imaginations of “ such creatures as we are in such a world 
as the present.” But Tennyson evidently learned the lesson 
duly. And we rather wonder that, in his discourse on the 
Lincolnshire life of the poet, Mr. Church has not referred to 
those two masterly delineations of “The Northern Farmer (Old 
Style)” and “ The Northern Farmer (New Style),” which show 
us, more than any other poems he has written, how sensitive 
Tennyson has been to the narrow conditions of our life 
here, and how vividly he can picture all the oddities, 
all the roughnesses,—all the gnarledness, if we may so 
speak, of that provincial life of which we get a glimpse in his 
old grandfather’s crusty remark on the first volume of Tenny- 
son’s poetry. It is interesting, too, to know that when Byron 
died, Tennyson, being then just fifteen years of age, thought 
“the whole world had come to an end,” so great was Byron to 
the boy at that time. And it is interesting to know how 
different the Somersby Brook of Tennyson’s Lincolnshire 
home is from the Brook which has made Tennyson’s name so 
well known not merely to the lovers of his poetry, but to the 
lovers of music for its own sake, in the fascinating musical 


_ setting which it has obtained. Indeed, the pleasant gossip of Mr. 


Church’s letterpress is to us a great deal more attractive than 
even the best of the pictures which he has written to illustrate, 
and we only wish that he had given us more of his local com- 
mentary on the scenery of his friend’s poetry. We might well 
have had something, for instance, on that lovely poem of his 
old age in which he tells us how he would like the end to come 
when he “puts out to sea,” & propos of the scenery of his 
Farringford home. We have absolutely no fault to find with 
anything that Mr. Church gives us; but we should much have 
liked more of the same sort. All that Mr. Church tells us 
about Tennyson’s Cambridge prize-poem on “'Timbuctoo ” is of 
real and great interest. 

With regard to Mr. Church’s story of the mission of 
Monckton Milnes to Oxford, with Arthur Hallam and the 
brilliant Mr. Sunderland, of whom so little is known, to con- 
vince the Oxonians that Shelley was a greater poet than Byron, 





* The Laureate’s Country: a Description of Places connected with the life of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., lately Professor of Latin in 
University College, London. With many Illustrations from Drawings by Edward 
Hull, London: Seeley and Co., Limited. 





it is a pity that he should have narrated from hearsay 
what Lord Houghton said, according to Mr. Church, at 
a Wordsworth Society “dinner.” There was no such dinner. 
The speech was made at an afternoon meeting of the Words- 
worth Society in Lord Houghton’s own house, and the record 
of that speech is contained in the Transactions of the Society, 
by which Mr. Church would do well to complete and correct 
his account in future editions of this agreeable book. This 
was what Lord Houghton said :— 

“You know that, according to the formula of University life at 
Cambridge, you cannot be out for a night without what is called 
an ‘exeat ’—a permission to be away—which can only be obtained 
from the Master of the College ; and I was deputed to obtain this 
from Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity, and did obtain it. 
I have always had some compunction in having done so, because 
I cannot think that that reverend theologian would have favour- 
ably given us the permission if he had known we were going to 
advocate the poetry of Mr. Shelley. I have always had a dim 
suspicion—though probably I did not do so—that I substituted 
the name of Wordsworth for Shelley. Nevertheless, I so 
wrapped up in my language the definition of our object—which 
was mainly, as I put it, the destruction of the wicked influence of 
Lord Byron—as to make Dr. Wordsworth believe that what was 
intended to substitute for Byron was not Shelley, but Wordsworth. 
However, we did go, and I have no doubt that with our laudation 
of Shelley we combined the laudation of Wordsworth, at the same 
time, in our representations to the University of Oxford. We 
were of course very much shocked to find that the name of Shelley 
was utterly unknown at Oxford ; indeed, one of the speakers said 
he did not know a line of Shelley, except— 

* My banks they are furnished with bees.’ 
We discovered he thought it was Mr. Shenstone, not the poet of 
world-wide reputation, we had gone down there to discuss.” 

There are some few errors that should be corrected. For 
example, in the drawing of Somersby Church, which is ex- 
pressly stated to be one of the north side of it, the sun-dial, 
which is always, of course, on the southern side, as Mr. 
Church himself tells us that it was in this case, is exhibited 
where, if it had been, it could not possibly indicate the time. 
And we have found some difficulty in finding the exact passage 
to which some of the notes refer, for which, in one or two cases, 
the figures in the text have been omitted. But, with all 
qualifications fully allowed for, the book is one which for all 
Tennysonians will have a true interest. 





JOSIAH MASON.* 

TuIs isa well-written and well-intentioned biography of one of 
the most remarkable, philanthropic, and enlightened men who 
have lived and worked even in Birmingham during the latter 
portion of the present century ; indeed, the book has so many 
excellences, that fault-finding is an unpleasant duty. Itisa 
duty, nevertheless, and the sooner it is discharged, the better. 
Mr. Thackray Bunce has fallen into errors both of commission 
and of omission. He has thought it necessary, on account of 
the special labours in which his hero was engaged, to in- 
corporate in his volume a sketch of the history of the steel- 
pen and electro-plating trades. This is, of course, by no 
means uninteresting. It almost takes the breath away; 
for example, to read that, “at the time of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s retirement, about sixty tons of pens were con- 
stantly in movement throughout the place. When the 
reader is told that nearly a million and a half of pens may 
go to a single ton, he may form an estimate of the 
magnitude of an establishment capable of dealing with sixty 
times this number, and of the extent of a trade which demanded 
and consumed such a vast supply.” Mr. Bunce would have 
been better employed, to our thinking, in giving fewer details 
—some of which are indubitably very dry—of the businesses 
of Sir Josiah Mason, and more of his private life, which seems 
to have been that of a singularly amiable and unpretentious 
as well as able man. It is a common impression that the lives 
of self-made men are dreary in the extreme, and this book 
tends to confirm such aview. Thisis unfortunate. Sir Josiah 
Mason was obviously in all respects what Mr. Spencer would 
term “a straight man,” who exacted the pound of flesh in the 
way of duty from himself, and expected all with whom he 
became in any way associated to do likewise. But there is no 
evidence—rather the reverse—that he was gloomy, narrow, or 
even austere. 

Mr. Bunce is, in fact, too much oppressed with his own 
doctrine that “the life of a man of business, a merchant, or a 
manufacturer, though active and laborious, is a quiet and 





* Josiah M son: a Biography. By John Thackray Bunce. London and 
Edinburgh: W.and R, Chambers. 1890. 
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almost hidden life,” although he himself allows, in a sentence 
which is almost appalling in its condensation, that “such a 
life is marked by incidents that have their interest, and follows 
a course which is worthy of being put upon record, alike 
for its lessons of patience, of industry, of self-control, of 
organising faculty and inventive skill, and for its animating 
motive of thoughtfulness for others, and its culmination in 
great benefactions, carefully planned, liberally bestowed, 
designed for immediate use, and destined to confer enduring 
and increasing benefit.” Perhaps there was not much romance 
in Josiah Mason’s early life; it is curious, not to say ominous, 
that when he took to reading, he excluded fiction from the course 
he mapped out for himself. But the struggle of aself-making 
boy—if not of a self-made man—has a romance of its own; and 
if ever there was a boy who made himself, it was Josiah Mason. 
What Mr. Bunce tells us, indeed, is so interesting that it is im- 
possible not to wish he had given a few more of the anecdotes 
which appear to have been placed at his disposal. Josiah Mason 
was born at Kidderminster on February 23rd, 1795. His parents 
were poor; the only education he received was at a dame’s 
school held in a cottage next door to his father’s house; and at 
the age of eight he began to work for his living by selling cakes 
in the street. Even at this early age he showed that inventive- 
ness and that faculty for management which distinguished him 
later on. “ When speaking of his early life, as he frequently 
did,” says Mr. Bunce, in a passage which indicates how capable 
he is of writing a book that is the reverse of dreary, “Sir 
Josiah Mason used to recount with much humour, but not 
without a touch of honest pride, his entrance upon ‘trade;’ 
how he held the position of a kind of middleman in the business, 
going to the baker’s and buying his cakes at sixteen to the 
dozen, putting them into a couple of baskets neatly fitted up 
by his mother—a clean, thrifty kind of woman, as he described 
her—and going his rounds among his regular customers, with 
whom the little fellow became so great a favourite that they 
waited for ‘Joe’s cakes’ and rolls, and sometimes gave him a 
penny extra, quite as much out of kindness for the vendor 
as of liking for his wares. When the cakes and rolls 
were disposed of, the lad occupied himself in a curious 
branch of industry. Copper money was plentiful in those 
parts amongst the workpeople, and silver was scarce, so that 
the tradesmen were a good deal troubled with their accumula- 
tions of copper. Young Josiah, always ready to turn his hand 
to anything, saw that he could make a trifle out of this per- 
plexity, and so he sought and obtained work in sorting the 
coppers, arranging them, and wrapping them up in five- 
shilling packets—a service for which he was remunerated by 
the fee of a penny to the pound.” Young Mason tried various 
occupations before he found the one which suited him,—shoe- 
making, shop-keeping, carpenter’s work, blacksmith’s work, 
painting, carpet-weaving. Finally, at the age of twenty-one, he 
went to Birmingham to visit an uncle, and there he became 
connected through that uncle with the gilt-toy business, and 
married his cousin, Annie Griffiths. He was disappointed in 
not getting a full partnership with his uncle, which he 
believed to have been positively promised him, but fell in with 
a good Samaritan in the shape of Mr. Harrison, a split-ring 
maker. Ina very short time, he was able to take this friend’s 
business entirely into his own hands. He was now on the high- 
road to fortune; and his entrance into the steel-pen business 
secured him wealth. Here it is that Mr. Bunce’s narrative be- 
comes arid; we should have preferred fuller details of Mason’s 
reading—for he read extensively—amusements, and mode of 
life generally, to elaborate histories of the steel-pen trade and 
of electro-plating. Mr. Bunce might, in particular, have told 
a good deal more than he has done of the religious views of a 
man whose life was so completely dominated by principle as 
that of Sir Josiah Mason seems to have been. One could have 
wished, too, to have learned a little more about his wife. Their 
married life lasted fifty-three years ; she died in 1870, at the age 
of seventy-nine ; he survived her for eleven years, dying in 1881 
at the age of eighty-six. He has placed on record “ how much 
her life gladdened his life, her frugality increased his wealth, 
and her wisdom and kindness advised and rejoiced in all his 
efforts to do Deeds of Love.” Mrs. Mason appears to have 
been a very wise as well as affectionate woman, who did not 
put too much stock by the acquisition of wealth. At one time 
her husband formed the idea of retiring as soon as he had 
made £4,000 or £5,000, and she encouraged it. This idea was 
not destined to be carried out; but subsequently, thinking her 





husband suffered from want of country air, she herself took 
a house for him in Edgbaston, the well-known suburb of 
Birmingham. | 

A strong, self-concentrated man who shrank from publicity, 
and, as Mr. Bunce says, had “nothing of Mr. Bounderby about 


him,” although he knew his own powers, Josiah Mason was in. - 


the happy position of being able quietly to mature his plans. 
for the wise utilisation of his wealth. When he started his great 
scheme for an orphanage and almshouses at Erdington, there 
was not even a paragraph in a newspaper on the subject. There 
was nothing savouring of mere sentimentality in the impulse 
which led him to establish such institutions. He found himself 
beset with beggars, and in consequence indulging in unwise 
and indiscriminate charity, and he imagined other people must 
be in the same position. Yet the gratification of this idea 
ultimately cost £200,000, exclusive of £60,000 spent in building. 
Mr. Mason’s other and better-known scheme—the building and 
endowment of a Science College—also cost him £200,000. Both 
the Orphanage—with which are associated almshouses for aged 
women—and the College have been in every sense successes. At 
the College in 1888-89, there were 415 individual students in the 
day-classes, and 309 individual students in the evening-classes. 
—a total of 724—a rate of prosperity which Mr. Bunce says 
is “unexampled in the same period in the history of such 
institutions.” Altogether, Sir Josiah Mason seems to come 
remarkably near the realisation of the Laureate’s ideal of a 
“still, strong man,” although he belonged to the self-made 
class whose members, though strong, are not often still, but 
very frequently blatant. 





THE ROMAN AND REFORMED CHURCHES OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

For a Presbyterian clergyman, the author of this volume is 
remarkably bold in a peculiar way. No doubt there is what 
is termeda Broad Church party in the Church of Scotland 
to which he belongs; but even its members are not in the 
habit of saying such things as that Cardinal Beaton, “ with all 
his faults, was the greatest statesman of the age in Scotland, 
and his removal—while it cleared the way for the subversion 
of the Church—was an irreparable loss from a civil and 
patriotic point of view.” Even more startling is: “ The garri- 
son of the Castle of St. Andrews held out for fourteen 
months, till August, 1547. It is only fair to confess that 
they were a crew of desperadoes and blackguards, and it 
is not easy to regard John Knox with honest Christian 
sympathy for casting in his lot, even temporarily, with such 
men; and his having to keep them company in the French 
galleys till February, 1549, was a punishment not altogether 
unmerited.” Again: “Knox’s treatment of her [Mary] is 
utterly indefensible in its rudeness, being based on an 
assumption of a Divine mission on his part, and a daringly 
presumptuous misrepresentation of the mass as idolatry.” 
Finally, Dr. Rankin says of the celebrated Samuel Ruther- 
ford, who was one of the leaders of the pre-Restoration 
Covenanting Church of Scotland: “While he is lauded to 
adoration by one set of writers, in deference to whom Stanley 
calls him ‘ the true saint of the Covenant,’ it is a fact that his 
letters on religious subjects are in many places barely decent 
in their figurative language, that his ‘Lex Rex’ is steeped in 
sedition, and that his red-hot furnace style of prayer was an 
importation from the anti-Church Brownists of Ireland; 
while his whole relation to Church Courts and Church 
business was that of a firebrand.” Frankly, it must be 
allowed that writing of this kind is not so much courageous 
and independent, as brusque, harsh, and almost rude. No doubt 
neither Knox nor Rutherford was perfect. Both lived in 
revolutionary times, and had to do rough work; and if their 
manners and literary style were not perfect, this circumstance 
should be pleaded in extenuation. It savours of petulance 
and of juvenility to speak of Knox’s period at the galleys in a 
“serve him right” spirit; and although Norman Leslie and 
Kirkaldy of Grange were readier with blows than words, they 
cannot be dismissed as “ desperadoes.” 

Happily, the bulk of Dr. Rankin’s work is not devoted to a 
statement of his opinions upon certain disputed questions in 


the history of the Church—or Churches—of Scotland. His. 
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strength lies in the lucid statement of well-digested informa- 
tion, and it finds ample scope for assertion in his history of 
the pre-Reformation Church. The story of the rise of Scotch 
monasteries, most of which seem to date from the prosperous 
reign of David I., and of the establishment and subdivision of 
parishes, is very well narrated. Here is the history of a well- 
known Scotch parish, Ednam, near Kelso, and also the elucida- 
tion of the mystery of typical Scotch names, in a nutshell :— 

“King Edgar, c. 1100, granted the wild lands of Ednaham to an 
Englishman named Thor. Thor reclaimed the district and erected a 
church, which was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. Edgar endowed it, 
first with a ploughgate of land, and then with the tithes of Thor’s 
manor. Next, Thor granted the superiority of the whole to the 
monks of Durham for the ‘ weal’ of certain souls. In the diocese of 
Glasgow is a group of at least six parishes of special rank for recog- 
ninett antiquity—viz., Hoddam, Renfrew, Govan, Cadzow, Borth- 
wick, and Glasgow itself. Each of these has its root in the Celtic 
period. Another group of four parishes may be named in illustra- 
tion of the method by which the parishes of Scotland were made 
up to about 1,000 in number, by subdividing some of the largest 
of the more ancient parochial districts. Out of Kynef were formed 
Bervie, Catterline,and Barras. Out of St. Cuthbert’s were formed 
Corstorphine, Liberton, Duddingstone, Canongate, and North 
Leith, besides half-a-dozen old chapelries. Stobo was a plebania, 
with Lyne, Broughton, Kingledoors, Dawie, and Drummelzier 
under it. Kinkell,in Garioch, was an abthane which included 
Kintore, Kenmay, Dyce, Skene, Drumblade, Kinnellar, and 
Monkegie. Another group of large old outstanding parishes is 
seen in the cases of Kinghorne magna and parva, Eccles in the 
Merse, Roseneath, Inveravon in Strathspey, Tain in Ross, Farr in 
‘Caithness, and Wick, which had a covey of eight chapels. It is 
worthy of note that previous to the currency of the word parochia, 
there existed an older native word, shire, scir, or skeir, which 
denoted the district attached to old Celtic churches, but which 
afterwards got widened and secularised to denote a county or 
district under a sheriff =scir-gerefa or shire-graf.” 


When the Church was fully organised, it was divided into 
thirteen dioceses, containing in all 1,042 churches and 546 
chapels. The paramountcy of the dioceses of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the one con- 
tained 251 churches and 81 chapels, and the other 231 churches 
and 110 chapels. If the number of churches seems inordinately 
large, it should also be borne in mind that the majority of the 
edifices were small, being from twenty to thirty feet long 
by fifteen or sixteen feet wide. It is one of the most 
remarkable features of these lists of old churches, that the 
names of some of the most populous and prosperous of the 
minor Scotch towns—such as Port Glasgow, Gourock, Coat- 
bridge, Campbeltown, Oban, and Wishaw—are either entirely 
absent from them, or appear only as chapels. It is also note- 
worthy that of the thirteen dioceses, only four have their 
chartularies extant and printed,—Glasgow, Aberdeen, Moray, 
and Brechin. 

Dr. Rankin has no very novel views to offer regarding the 
circumstances which led to the overthrow of so well-organised 
an institution as the Catholic Church in Scotland, although 
he tabulates them under fourteen heads. He agrees in many 
respects with the sentiments expressed by the Catholic historian 
of Catholic Scotland, Bellesheim, in his elaborate work which 
was recently reviewed in the Spectator. Healso does justice to 
what he terms the better features of the old Church; in par- 
ticular, he dwells upon the foundation of eighty-three hospitals, 
provided and endowed for wayfarers, and for the aged and sick. 
Speaking of the Catholic monasteries, he says that, “at their 
first settlement, and perhaps for two centuries onwards, they 
were primary and precious agents of culture, both material 
and moral,—as true schools of Christian knowledge and virtue 
as the Celtic monasteries had been in a still ruderage.” That 
portion of Dr. Rankin’s work which deals with the fall of the 
Roman Church in Scotland, and with the history of the 
Reformed Church from that period down to the Revolution 
Settlement, is virtually and unavoidably a summary of what 
has been written by previous writers who are recognised 
authorities. As already seen, Dr. Rankin has his fling at 
Knox and Rutherford, and yet he is obviously at heart a good 
patriot and Presbyterian. Thus, speaking of the famous 
Jenny Geddes incident, he says: “In ridding themselves 
‘of the unscrupulous acts and unconstitutional violence of 
Kings like Charles, honest men are entitled to some of the 
freedoms associated with war.’ Then, while he is severe 
on the excesses of the Covenanters, he cannot vindicate James 
Sharpe, who, from being a Protestant, became an Episcopalian 
and an Archbishop, and whose assassination by a party of 
fanatical Covenanters has made hima quasi-martyr. Similarly 
Dr. Rankin does not follow the lead of Grub and other clerical 


historians in assaulting Wodrow, whose History of the Sufferings 
of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
used to be-regarded as the one book of value upon this period. 
On the contrary, he declares that “the real scandalum magna- 
tum of Wodrow is his herculean industry in copying so many 
documents, collecting so many facts, and presenting the 
history from 1660 to 1688 so touchingly that his sturdy book 
forms an insuperable barrier to the Anglicizers of Scotland by 
showing why Prelacy has been so marvellously suspected and 
hated by our nation.” Dr. Rankin’s own book is a “ sturdy” 
one, an honest performance in every sense of the word. Still, 
from the literary point of view, we prefer his “interiors” of 
the Roman Church to his history of that which took its place. 
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The Polar Crusoes. Edited by Percy St. John. (Dean and Son.) 
—Two boys are cast away on an island in the Arctic seas, and 
then provide for themselves, with very slight help from fortune, 
with the necessaries of life. The description of the struggle 
which man has to make for existence in such regions—very 
different from the easy task of getting a livelihood in more tem- 
perate regions—is graphically described. The little Crusoes 
make their way in a really natural fashion. They do not over- 
come superhuman difficulties, nor do they endure hardships that 
would manifestly exhaust human power. The editor, himself a 
good judge in this matter, speaks of the “truthfulness of the 
scenes” in this volume. The end of the adventure is the rescue 
of the “Crusces” by a party of Esquimaux. Of these, too, we 
have a very lifelike picture. : 

Job Carson’s Portrait Gallery. By Lucretia Maybury. (W. P. 
Nimmo, Hay, and Co., Edinburgh.)—This is a story of the mildly 
sensational kind, in which a waif is found to be the lost child of 
a titled lady. There are benevolent people, serious people, and 
wicked people in it, and everything happens as it should; but 
we must say that tales that have so unreal a look about them do 
not approve themselves to our taste and judgment. 

Fortune’s Mirror Set in Gems. By M. Halford. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.)—This book contains verses for every day in the 
year. These it is impossible to praise. They seem to us to have 
not much sense, and next to no metre. Then there are twelve 
pictures of young women, named after various precious stones, 
from garnet to turquoise. We do not exactly see how these are con- 
nected with the months to which they are assigned; but they are 
sufficiently attractive. Lastly, there are the blank pages, against 
which we have nothing to say. A little mirror adorns the topmost 
corner of the volume. 

Archie’s Find. By E. Stredder. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—This 
“story of Australian life” has plenty of picturesque description 
and incident. The “find” is naturally a “claim” rich in gold, 
and gold, all the world over, creates history. The adventure 
with the eagles in the first chapter is very good, and the descrip- 
tion of the terrified silence which the fierce bird’s approach causes, 
very effective. There is more in this little volume than in many 
of larger size and more pretence. 

Christie’s Next Things. By the Author of “ Mrs. Morse’s Girls.” 
(Religious T'ract Society.)—We may explain that “Do the next 
thing,” is the motto which Christie Gilbert chooses for her rule 
of conduct, and which she applies to life with excellent effect. 
The story is American, and we hear, not without entertainment, 
of the doings in the Women’s Colleges over there. “I did think 
I was going to have a nice graduating dress,” cries one unhappy 
young lady, who is contemplating in despair a deplorable silk 
rag which her aunt has sent her for the occasion. The students 
frankly avow that the dress is quite as important to them as the 
diploma. May it long continue to be so! When women cease 
to care about dress, it will be an evil day for the other half of 
mankind. 

Parables from Flowers. By Gertrude Dyer. (W. P. Nimmo and 
Co., Edinburgh.)—Here are nine little stories, in which reality and 
fancy are not unskilfully mingled. Now flowers, now birds and 
beasts, confabulate, and now we have little bits of human life. The 
morals of the tales are excellent. 

A Silver Teapot. By “C. E. M.” (S.P.C.K.)—This is an 
interesting and instructive little story of a village lad who by 
courage and honesty makes his way up in the world, doing good 
as he rises to others as well as to himself, a part of an honest man’s 
duty which is not always fulfilled. Stella’s Cup. By May Els- 
dale. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—This is another story of rising 
in the world under difficulties, enlivened with the doings and 








sayings of children whom it is pleasant to read about. 
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The Popular Natural History. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. With 
Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, and others. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—This is a sixth edition of*a very popular 
and successful work. Its six hundred illustrations, with nearly 
as many pages of letterpress, both excellent in their way, make 
the book as good an equivalent for the price as any one could 
desire to have. 

Adopted ; or, an Old Soldier’s Embarrassments. By “E. A. B. D.” 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Of course there is a certain amount 
of caricature in General Marston’s perplexity when he has to do 
with his orphaned nephews -and niece, and in the mischievous 
doings of the little ones. But Adopted is an amusing and 
instructive story. 

Bertie Clifton. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—This story reminds us a little of the familiar fairy-tale in which 
we have two more or less disagreeable elder daughters, and a 
younger sister who is as amiable as she is beautiful. Harriet 
Danvers is too foolish and disagreeable. 

His Young Neighbour. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—We must say that the central idea of this story is 
somewhat repulsive. There are other things also in it that we do 
not like. But there is certainly ability in the way in which it is 
told. 

Of All Degrees. By Leslie Keith. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
This story is mainly concerned with women’s work for a livelihood, 
It has the look of being drawn from life. Janie is a very vigorous 
young person, whose sayings and doings are always welcome. The 
prodigal Charlie would have been better omitted. He divides the 
interest. 

Uncle George. By the Author of “ Pansher Alley,” &c. (The 
Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road.)—In this little book, printed 
at the Boys’ Home, we have the story of a little lad who relates 
his own experiences at the Home in bygone years. He does not 
make himself to have been a model inmate, but, on the contrary, 
describes with candour his discontent, his unreasonableness, and 
his attempts to escape. After this we have a vivid picture of life 
in the Home, regarded from the boy’s point of view, a picture 
made more interesting by the comparison it suggests between 
things as they were in time past and as they are now. The 
“Uncle George” who gives a title to the volume is a striking 
character, drawn, we should say, from the life, and well drawn 
too. We commend the book both for its own sake and for the 
sake of the admirable institution from which it proceeds. 


Young People and Old Pictures. By Theodore Child. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Child seeks by the aid of copious illustra- 
tions to reproduce the life of children in the past. He uses the 
works of painters, more or less famous, in which they have taken 
children for their subjects, fills in details, explains and illustrates, 
till by the joint work of pen and pencil he gives us a very fair 
idea of how the little folk lived in the days that are gone, and 
what they looked like. He divides his volume into six portions, 
according to the countries in which his “old pictures ” have been 
produced. “Italy” is the title of the first division. We begin by 
having “ Boys and Girls from Old Florence,” and this is followed by 
a section entitled “Some High-Born Young People.” “Don Garcia 
de’ Medici,” a chubby little fellow of six or seven; Eleanora of 
Mantua, one of the House of Gonzague, and afterwards wife to 
Ferdinand II. of Germany; and Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, 
whose round, child-face is a curious contrast to what we know of 
the man, are among the “young people” here portrayed. 
“Spain ” is the second division. For this, Zurbaran and Velas- 
quez have been laid under contribution; but we have none of 
Murillo’s children. France supplies plenty of material which 
admits of being historically arranged, “French Girls in the 
Seventeenth Century ” being one of the sub-sections, and “ French 
Boys in the Eighteenth Century” another. The account of 
Madame Viges-Lebrun, who, born in 1755, died less than fifty 
years ago, is remarkably interesting. But the best section is 
perhaps “ The Netherlands.” Rubens, Vandyck, Gerbier, Netscher, 
and Cuyp supply very characteristic specimens. England is 
represented, we are sorry to say, by some eight pages only, and 
the name of Sir Joshua Reynolds is conspicuous by its absence. 

Spinning-Tops. By Professor John Perry. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
a volume of the “Romance of Science” series. It is a report, or 
rather an amplification, of the ‘ Operatives’ Lecture” which 
Professor Perry delivered at the Leeds meeting of the British 
Association. The author, on that occasion, had the gyratal, or 
spinning-top in his hand, and explained its action vivid voce ; now 
he is driven to put into words what was then presented before 
the eyes. The first and greatest of spinning-tops—at least of 
those with which we have to do—is the earth itself. Professor 
Perry shows in an interesting way how this affects us. 


Loyal Hearts. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Thomas Nelson and 








Sons.)—It is a pity that the talented and skilful writer of this 
story, to which the commonplace second title, “A Tale of the 
Days of Good Queen Bess,” is given, should, by writing of the 
Armada period of English history, have challenged a comparison 
with “ Westward Ho!” for she has almost none of that marvellous 
“go” which distinguishes Kingsley’s masterpiece. Her narrative, 
more particularly of the misadventures of Humphry Furnival, 
decidedly drags here and there, although the object of this delay, 
to test the patience and love of Alianora, the lady whom Furni- 
val ultimately marries, is obvious, and is as good as it is obvious, 
Still, this book will be liked, and deserves to be liked, by those 
for whom it is specially intended, for its author introduces them to 
a goodly company of ladies and gentlemen of the best breeding. 
The result is an extraordinary number of good marriages, even 
for a book of this kind. Nine out of ten of the personages in it 
are almost painfully sans reproche. The beautiful printing of this. 
volume deserves a special word of commendation. 


For readers of a certain thoughtful—may we also venture to. 
say, socially sentimental ?—class, a better gift-book could hardly 
be suggested than the first annual volume of Igdrasil, the journal 
of the Ruskin Reading Guild (George Allen), to which, in its 
monthly form, we have already called attention. Here we have 
not only Ruskinese as it is spoken and written at its best, but a 
number of curious articles which will interest and edify many 
who are not of “the faithful.” Igdrasii—which, by-the-way, 
seems to be edited with great care—makes, indeed, a very hand- 
some volume. 

The Church of England Sunday School Institute publishes The 
Church-Worker: a Magazine for Sunday School-Teachers and Church- 
Workers Generally ; and for younger readers, The Boys and Girls” 
Own Companion.— Golden Bells (Dean and Son) is the Christmas 
Part of ‘‘ The Little One’s Own Coloured Picture Paper,” edited 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Day. The illustrations are for the most part, 
very good. 


The Lady’s Treasury. Edited by Mrs. Warren. (Bemrose and 
Sons.)—The editor contributes papers on “ Household Manage- 
ment ” and “The Management of House and Servants ;” there are 
“ Notes on Dressmaking,” by Madame Vevay, “ Notes on Millinery,” 
“ Specialities ” (which would certainly have been charged with 
advertisement-duty in the days when that impost existed), 
&e. These are some of the items that are characteristic of the 
magazine ; asare also the fashion-plates, designs for costumes and 
work, &c. 

From Messrs. Dean and Son we get a variety of gaily coloured 
picture-books, all with attractions of their own. These are 
Cinderella, The Three Tiny Pigs, A B C of the World, each letter of 
the alphabet being illustrated by a picture of a country the name 
of which begins in this way. They are in pairs, and commonly 
are contrasted. The idea is good, but not always well executed. 
Edinburgh is not on the sea, and the men do not all wear kilts; 
and why is the gun of the Highlander in brown so diminutive ? 
The Holiday Toy-Book represents, and that sufficiently well, various 
entertainments, a circus, a fair, performing beasts, and the like. 
Happy Little Folks’ Own Book claims to be in ‘‘ untearable cloth ;” 
and Merry Hours in Sun and Shower to be an “ indestructible toy- 
book.” Fun and Sport and Merry Movements present the attraction 
of figures that oan be moved. A new development of literature 
is Sunny Hours’ Nursery-Rhymes Book, presenting on the outside 
the appearance of a cake of chocolate, and disappointing us, shall 
we say ? inside, with pictures and rhymes. 


Eastward Ho! By Emma Marshall. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Mrs. 
Marshall’s story takes us to a variety of scenes, to the ragged 
Corney’s miserable home, and to the fine house where Pauline, 
heiress-presumptive of the barony of Saintsbury, has her abode. 
(“Saintsbury,” somehow, does not sound like one of those ancient 
titles which alone descend in the female line.) It is sufficiently 
readable, though we are inclined to say somewhat too long. 
Pauline, wayward and passionate, but full of affection, is an 
attractive character, while Tessa is always delightful. This is a 
good story for girls. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. Illustrated. (Cassell and Co.)—It 
4s difficult, if not impossible, to differentiate the numerous maga- 
zines which compete for popular favour. To a certain extent 
utility is a prominent characteristic of the Family Magazine. 
There are papers, for instance, by “ Family Doctor,” a monthly 
series of articles on “The Garden,” ‘‘ Chit-Chat on Dress,” and a 
vast mass of miscellaneous information collected together under 
the title of “The Gatherer.” Among the other papers is one on 
“ American Farming for Women.” ‘Women are taking up home- 
stead rights in the Western States, and cultivating them them- 
selves. Overworked schoolmistresses are said to be particularly 
successful in this line of life. We do not quite understand from 
the account how they are to live by their farms. There seems to 
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be no way of making money, though doubtless the settlers can 
raise without difficulty much of the food they want. But how 
are they to buy their tea and their clothes ? 

My Prague Pig, and other Stories for Children. By S. Baring- 
Gould. (Skeffington and Son.)—These short stories have been 
reprinted from various periodicals to which the author has con- 
tributed them. “The Prague Pig” is an excellent story of a 
quaint money-box (in the shape of a pig) which seems to work 
wonders in teaching self-restraint and other virtues to the 
little boy to whom it was given. “The Queen of Dentists” seems 
to have been a precursor of a certain popular practitioner, 
“pharmacopola circumforaneus,” of whom most of us have seen 
or heard. Mr. Baring-Gould is always entertaining, and not un- 
frequently instructive.-—— Another volume of short stories is Tell 
Me Another Tale (same publishers). To this, seven well-known 
writers—Mr. G. A. Henty and Mrs. Molesworth may be men- 
tioned among them—contribute seven stories, grave or gay, as the 
case may be, but, we need hardly say, always readable. 

Another Brownie Book. By Palmer Cox. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
We noticed, if our memory serves us, Mr. Cox’s first “ Brownie 
Book ” last year. This volume has the same characteristics,—a 
quite surprising variety of quaint figures, full, separately and in 
combination, of humour. Such designs as “The Brownies at 
Archery” and “The Brownies’ Yacht-Race” are deserving of 
the highest praise. Of course, they may be regarded as a gently 
satirical caricature of human society,—-indeed, it would not be 
difficult to trace a resemblance between them and the cartoons in 
Richard Doyle’s “Mr. Pips: his Diary.” But, taken by them- 
selves, and without any regard to an ulterior meaning, they are 
very entertaining. The versified letterpress, describing the 
Brownies’ doings, seems to us somewhat commonplace. It is easy 
enough; but it wants point, and exhibits very little of the fun 
which so abounds in the drawings. 

Four Red Night-Caps. By C.J. Hyne. (Eden, Remington, and 
Co.)—This is a story of a pleasure-trip taken in a small yacht of 
ten tons along the Western Coast of Scotland. A certain kind of 
humour is appropriated to this kind of narrative. We cannot 
profess to have much liking for it, and would much prefer the 
story told in a straightforward manner. Something, however, 
may, we do not doubt, be learnt by those who may care to follow 
the example of the writer and his comrades. 

Bob, the Spotted Terrier, with fifty illustrations by Harrison Weir 
(Routledge and Sons), and Hero’s Story, by Harriett Boultwood 
(P. Nimmo and Co., Edinburgh), may be classed together as stories 
of dog-life, told from the dog point of view. Lovers of dogs—a 
class which, it is to be hoped, includes the greater part of civilised 
man—will not fail to be interested in them. 





With the current number of the Universal Review, we regret to see 
an announcement from the editor and proprietor stating that it is 
the last. The Review deserved a better fate; but we have always 
understood that there are trade ditficulties which interfere with 
the success of a journal published in the middle of the month. 
The Fortnightly Review, when, in accordance with the title, it 
appeared fortnightly, was a financial failure, despite the 
admirable articles which appeared in the early numbers. 
The editor of the Universal Review continues his indictment 
against Mr. Stanley, and puts a number of questions to which, 
in his judgment, satisfactory replies are needed if, on re- 
turning to England, Mr. Stanley wishes to maintain a position 
among English gentlemen. Mr. Quilter sees, or thinks he sees, 
why the Congo route was preferred to that by the East Coast. He 
maintains that the relief of Emin Pasha was a delusion and a 
snare, and adds that, “but for the unscrupulous ability of Mr. 


Stanley, and, I fear we must add, the irresolution and too ready 


belief of Emin Pasha, the failure of the expedition to effect its 
-original purpose would have long since been apparent to the whole 
world.” Lucas Malet brings her clever story, ‘‘ The Wages of Sin,” 
toan-end. The final chapters are written with great power, and 
the sadness of the conclusion, though scarcely anticipated, is 
demanded by the purport of the story. A sensible and impartial 
paper upon General Booth’s gigantic scheme comes from the pen 
of Mr. James Mavor. The writer points out the relationship 
between the details of the scheme and those already partially 
carried into practice by the disciples of Frédéric Le Play. Both 
movements, says Mr. Mavor, are religious as well as social move- 
ments, and thus supply a moral stimulus which would be otherwise 
lacking. The writer points out the advantages of the scheme, and 
also its dangers, and writing of the latter, he observes that “if 
the Army, by means of a subsidised organisation, competed in the 
market with its produce, the result might be disastrous to all con- 
cerned.” In an article entitled “Tourgenieff and his Letters,” 
Mr. Leopold Katscher gives an interesting biographical account of 
the famous novelist, and of the position which he holds in Russian 





literature. A good article on “Musical Culture and the Popular 
Concerts” contains some forcible statements which English men 
and women who pride themselves on a taste for music will do well 
to weigh. England has had great painters, great architects, and 
famous musicians ; but the only art in which she is unquestionably 
suprenie among European nations is Poetry. 

What to Read: Sunday Readings in Prose. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—Mr. Frederick Langbridge has put together a number 
of extracts from well-known writers on religious subjects. John 
Fox, Jeremy Taylor, Southey, Dean Vaughan, and Archdeacon 
Farrar are among the names in the table of contents. The ex- 
tracts number about fifty in all. True Stories from Italian 
History. Compiled by F. Bayford Harrison. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—In this: volume, Thierry, Sismondi, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. 
A. J. Hare, Signori Silvestie and Marotta, and many others, have 
been laid under contribution, with a book full of interest as the 
result. 

Pioneers of Electricity. ByJ.Munro. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Mr. Munro goes far back for his beginning of electrical know- 
ledge. His first chapter is devoted to Thales. The fact, authentic or 
not, that Thales knew a piece of amber when rubbed would attract 
straws, hardly justifies the eighteen pages which are devoted to 
this philosopher. This, however, matters but little. It is as well 
that young people should know something about him, for, whether 
a pioneer of electricity or not, he was unquestionably a great man. 
From Thales we take a long leap—some two thousand years—to 
William Gilbert, who in 1600 published a treatise “De Magnete, 
Magneticisque Corporibus.” Mr. Munro gives us here the few 
notices cognate to the subject which occur in the interval. In 
Franklin, the third subject, we have a real electrician. Theother 
names are Charles Augustin de Coulomb, Volta, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, Hans Christian Oersted, André Ampére, Georg Ohm, 
Faraday, and James Clerk Maxwell. 

The North Shore Watch, and other Poems. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. (Houghton and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Mr. Woodberry 
has an ear for music, but too frequently the music is not wholly 
his own, being caught from earlier composers. The poem that 
gives its name to this modest-looking little volume is an elegy on the 
death of a friend with whom, in communion with Nature, the poet 
had lived his youth. The feeling of the stanzas is good, and so 
is the execution; but in spite of much Celicacy of thought and 
felicity of diction, the poem is an excrcise in verse, not an in- 
spiration ; with no lack of poetic craft, cr of the imagery in which 
poets of the aerial order delight, t'ie1e is the want of vivid imagi- 
nation. Clouds and storms, sea and sky, showers and sunshine, 
the glow of summer and winter’s dso’ation, share in the poet’s 
moods of joy and sorrow; but the impression left on the mind is 
vague and unsubstantial. There follows a long poem in adequate 
blank verse called ‘‘ Agathon,” whom Eros seeks out in order to fill 
him “ with pure thought and awe of things divine.” The reader 
will be at once reminded of “Comus,” to which great poem the 
form of “ Agathon” is obviously due. If Mr. Woodberry is a 
young poet, this is a fault which may be forgiven, and in that case 
there is a hope of something more distinctly original from his 
pen in the years to come. There are indications here, we think, of 
a more genuinely poetical gift than is to be found in “'The North 
Shore Watch.” The volume contains a few sonnets, one of which, 
written at Gibraltar, is worth quoting as the tribute of an 
American to England’s greatness :— 


“ England, I stand on thy imperial ground, 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 
I feel within my blood old battles flow— 
The blood whose ancient founts in thee are found. 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide Islam presses; well its peoples know 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below ; 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound. 


I turn and meet the cruel, turbaned face, 
England, ‘tis sweet to be so much thy son! 
I feel the conqueror in my blood and race ! 
Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened ; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa.” 


Among new editions and reprints, we have Early Lessons, and 
The Parent’s Assistant, by Maria Edgeworth (G. Routledge and 
Sons). Who does not like to hear again of Rosamond and the 
Purple Jar, of Frank, of Harry and Lucy, and the admirable boy 
who saved a piece of whipcord instead of recklessly cutting it, 
and so had “a second string to his bow”? (But would a piece of 
whipcord do for a bow-string ?) These people, good and bad, are, 
it is true, a little formal, and their characters have not much 
shading about them. Still, young readers might have worse food 
than the old-fashioned fare with which Miss Edgeworth used to 
delight their grandfathers and grandmothers.——We have also 
received: Bevis: the Story of a Boy, by Richard Jefferies (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) ; Stories of Strange Adventures, by Captain 
Mayne Reid and others (same publishers) ; and A Wonder-Book for 
Boys and Girls, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (G. Routledge and Sons), 
including “Tanglewood Tales.” 
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In “The Camelot Series,” edited by Ernest Rhys (Walter Scott 
and Co.), we have The Reign of Tiberius, from Gordon’s translation 
of the “ Annals” of Tacitus, and edited by Arthur Galton; and 
Chase’s Translation of the Ethics of Aristotle, with G. H. Lewes’s 
introductory essay. Gordon’s translation of Tacitus is almost 
worthless. It is verbose and incorrect,—faults which the editor, 
who prefixes a very foolish and pretentious essay, has been ap- 
parently unable to discover. The editor-in-chief ought to satisfy 
himself that the works reprinted in the series (which, on the 
whole, indeed, is well managed) have some other merit than that 
of being out of copyright, and that his subordinates are com- 
petent. No objection can be made to the republication of Mr. 
Chase’s translation of the Nicomachean “ Ethics.” It is a good 
piece of work, and the editor has done his work satisfactorily.—— 
In the same connection may be mentioned The Ethics of Aristotle, 
analysed, annotated, and translated by S. H. Leyes, M.A. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Leyes has dealt with such parts only of the 
“Ethics ” (i.-iv., and x., 6-end) as are taken up for a pass-degree 
at Oxford. 

The Birth and Growth of Worlds. By A. H. Green, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Professor Green begins by an interesting account of 
Dr. Thomas Burnet’s “ Sacred Theory of the Earth,” and of other 
cosmical speculations of the pre-scientific era; and he then pro- 
ceeds to state the “nebular hypothesis,” the supposed nature of 
the substance for which Mr. Crookes has suggested the name of 
“ protyle,” and generally to state the theory of the development 
of worlds at which science, as at present advised, has arrived. 

In the elegant little series of “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), we have republished, under the editorial care of 
Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, The Prefaces, Proverbs, and Poems of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, as Originally Printed in “ Poor Richard’s ” Almanac. 
The Almanac was the result of a very characteristic episode in 
Franklin’s life. For some years he had published an almanac, 
with the help of a certain Thomas Godfrey, a man of some 
scientific attainments. Unfortunately, a proposed marriage 
between Franklin and a kinswoman of Godfrey was broken off 
(Franklin wanted £100 with the lady, to pay off the remaining 
debt upon his printing-house, and the money was not forthcoming). 
Godfrey left him in the lurch, and he had to trust to himself. 
The first issue of “ Poor Richard” was for the year 1733, and it 
was continued for just a quarter of a century. 

Beeton’s Every-Day Cookery and Housekeeping Book. A practical 
and useful guide for all mistresses and servants. Entirely new 
edition, revised, and greatly enlarged. With new coloured plates, 
and full-page and other engravings. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This book is really what it pro‘esses to be. Both mistress and 
cook have tested it, and found it useful, practical, and explicit 
and full of suggestion. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1890-91. (George Bell and 
Sons.)—There are none of the Parliamentary Companions which 
seem to us so compendious and useful as Dod’s, and we always 
welcome a new edition of his Parliamentary analysis. In the 
present case, his Companion has appeaztd just too soon to record 
the Nottinghamshire (Bassetlaw) election of December 15th; but 
the return of Mr. Roby for the Eccles Divison of South-East Lan- 
cashire by the narrow majority of 205, is duly recorded; and, 
indeed, as is usual with Dod, the work is brought well up to time. 

The Clergyman’s Almanac (Stationers’ Company) gives its usual 
exact information on matters ecclesiastical, together with some 
leading facts in civil affairs. There is also to be found much that 
it is desirable to know about Universities, Colleges, Schools, &c. 
—— The Public Schools’ Year-Book (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) is 
in its second year of publication. “ Public Schools” is not taken 
by the editors (described as “three public school men, Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester”) in the narrow sense of the words. The 
list begins with the “ Bedford Grammar School,” and ends with 
“H.MS. ‘Britannia.’” In the appendices, we have a “ Public 
Schools’ Biography,” names of winners of scholarships, examina- 
tion-papers, educational books, and a second part entirely devoted 
to “ Athletics.” 

New Epitrions.—A Mariage de Convenance. By C. F. Keary. 
Second edition. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——The Unknown Horn of 
Africa. By F.L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. Second edition. (G. 
Philip and Son-)——The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W.C. 
Lefroy, F.S.A.  (Seeley.) The Law of Copyright. By T. E. 
Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. Second edition. (W. Clowes and Sons.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Bateman (G. C.), Book of Aquaria, Cr SVO ........csercesssecereceseereecenses (U. Gill) 5/6 
Carew (F. W.), No. 747: Autobiography of a Gipsy, cr 8vo...... (Arrowsmith) 7/6 
Clinch (G.), Marylebone and St. Pancras, 4t0...........0.ces00-eeee beweeed (Truelove) 12/6 
I A On RR, ONE glo cies ceatbcis voacssanvevaiverpussoscnedd (Hurst & Blackett) 31/0 
Catholicus Anglicanus: Faith, Fact, and Fancy, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Cremer (G. H.), Vision of Empires, 12m0..............cccseccessevesseceesseees (Parker) 7/6 


Davies (D.), Talks with Men, Vol. II., cr 8vo 


.... (Alexander) 6/6 





— 






Dick Darley’s School-Days, Cr S¥0_ ..........cccceceecceseesseees ; ‘ 

Dixon (R. W.), History of the Church of England, Vol. I remandee) ue 
Gron (E. F,), Handbook to Dr. Koch’s Treatment, 8vo Churchill) 3/6 
Hillinthorn (G.), Your First Game of Golf, roy 8vo .... shabséecastee (D: 16 
Homeri Odyssea, edit. Paulus Cauer, 8vo ........+...000... i (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Jamieson (J. 8.), Story of the Rear-Column, 8V0 .......cscec.cssscseses Simpkin) 16/0 


(Simpki: . 
Kennedy (J. H.), Natural Theology & Modern Thought (Hodder & Sto: 10: 
Lovell (K. R.), Nature’s Wonder-Workers, cr 8vo SN } br 
McArthur (W.), Life of, by T. McOullagh, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 








Memento: a Perpetual Calendar, 16mo...... ...(Masters) 4/6: 

Mills (F. AR es eg for Architects, BS. cs cstaa:conxssatvaen hieeae (lliffe) 2/6. 
‘algrave (F, T. olden Treasury o: st Songs, cr 8vo.. Macmi 

Prasaa (R.), Science of Breath, 8vo...... “ms (Th if Seon) 2s 









ical Society) 3/6 
(Jackson) at 
..(Unwin) 3/6 


Radford (G.), Yorkshire by the Sea, folio 
Raikes (A. H.), Violin Chat for Beginners 
Rankin (J.), The Creed in Scotland, cr 8vo ....., 
Recipes for the Million, cr 8Vo ..............0ccec008 (Unwin) 2/6. 
Rose (H.), The Land of Ram, 12m» ............ Revuadecaddscuscvivestee sbedcntes (Haddon) 3/0: 
Rogers (W. H. H.), The Strife of the Roses, 8vo ..(W. W. Gibbings) 12/6 
Rastoff (M.), What will Mrs, Grundy Say ? cr 8V0......000...-00..+-0e0(Simpkin) 3/6 
Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, edited by E. Dowden, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 7/6 
Snow (H.), Barbarity of Circumcision as a Remedy, &c, Svo ...... (Churchill) 3/6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Ballads, cr 80 ........0ccecceseeceeseeseeseeees (Chatto & Windus 6/0» 
Bwett.(B.), Captain Pauly, ASO is.cnsee.ee cocseceeseessvssosbehsdsacbbesapeoeced (Nelson) 1/6 
Vacher (F.), Le Dragon Rouge, 12mo ......... + (Falkner) 2/6 
W entworth (W.), Kibboor Ganey, cr 8V0 ................csceeseeseeeeesesennes (Nelson) 2/6. 
Wright (C. H. H.), Introduction to the Old Testamen & Stoughton) 2/6 
Wright (H. C.), Stories in American History, er 8vo.. (Nelson) 3/6 
Young (Wm.), Municipal Buildings, Glasgow, folio ..0.......ceccecceseesesees (Spon) 25/0 


















Serms of Subscription. 


Yearly, ay Quarterly, 


Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingd sve ° Fer oo Ol 8 CurorrrO ld 8.4.0 7 28 


ingdonm .., ee ose 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 





Colonies, America, France, Germany LW’ CuO ie Sud FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... a 8D DO ccs 016 38..... 0 8 2 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—— 

OvTsIpE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£s.d 


1010 0] Narrow Column ? 
5 5 0] Half-Column....... 
212 6] Quarter-Column . 


ComMPANIEsS, 
Outside PAPE ....0cs0ccsccssseesee £1414 0 | Inside Page 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Half-Page ... 
Quarter-Page . 








- NOTICE.—In future, the INpDEx to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Ne gent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND- 
Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and MeEssrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


6 L I B E R T Y 7) Press Extract:—“ A uniqne and fascina- 
YU LE TIDE | ting collection of Christmas presents.” 
= 


GIFTS | Messrs. LIBERTY and CO. 
1. 

BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, | iMvite Inspection of their Bazaars, where 
A visit of inspection invited. 


Descriptive Book of 190 Illustra- 
tions post-free on application. | both for decoration and personal attire. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIER LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM EDLEY'’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 








| will be found Novelties suitable for Presents, 














HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 
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CHURCH 
OF 


ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE 


LIFE AND FIRE. 
Perfect Security ! 
Low Premiums! 
Liberal Conditions ! 


Heap OFFIce. 
9 and 10 KING STREET, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
woonea & RAWSON UNITED. Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O., 

Where a Model Installation can be sen at Work. 

















** Familiar in millions of mouths as any household word.’””—The Times, 


APOLLINARIS. 


‘*The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


“‘IN 1873, the NUMBER of BOTTLES FILLED and EXPORTED was a 
little ander 2,000,000. LAST YEAR the NUMBER was nearly 16,000,000.” 


“* PILLING went on at the RATE of 90,000 A DAY.” 


“THESE FIGURES ARE GIGANTIC.” 
—Times, September 20th, 1890. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE, 

“* The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office : 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, *&e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit am 
be gape for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
itted in September, 1891. For Competition, the de cape of State 
will offer Ten Spvebtnents in the Indian Public Works De o in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY. at tthe College. 








RAMPTON PARK, near Huntingdon—JUNIOR 

PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated for their STAMMERING. 

Principal, Mr. R. BEASLEY, Author of “ Stammering: its Treatment.” Adult 
Stammerers should read this book, post-free, 13 stamps. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 


PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
CuarrnmaN—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M. Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vicr-CHainmMan—The Hon. E, L. STANLEY. 


Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Clase-Teaching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations, 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 


All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 
Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 
has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 
providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 
Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 














ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £20, 
one of £50, and one of £40), on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1891, open to boys under 
the age of 140n January Ist, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LORENCE.—Comfortable, refined HOME OFFERED 

to YOUNG LADIES, with English family, literary and artistic, moving 

in good society. Large house ; beautiful gardens ; motherly care, &c, Three or 

five guineas weekly, according to edneational requirements. Escort available end 

of January. Highest references.—‘‘ M.,”’ care of Miss O’Connor, 22 Via Dei 
Serragli, Firenze. 


om COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


IGH-CLASS HOME EDUCATION.—The WIFE of a 

CLERGYMAN who holds an important Diocesan and Educational post 

in the North of England, wishes to receive a GIRL to be educated with her own 

daughter. Preparation for the Oxford Loca] and Academy Exams., if desired, 
References exchanged.—Write, * D, J.."" May’s, 162 Piccadilly, 








and TRAINING 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till5. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





H E LIN T N SCHOOL 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 


Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 


For Prospectuses, & apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—A high-class Public School on 
moderate terms,—The Successes of 1889-90 include Open Scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the 5th, 7th, 17th, and 25th places (direct) for Woolwich. 
Entries for Sandhurst, &c. 
Junior School. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium, fives-courts, sea-bathing. 
Each boy has a separate bed-room. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or the 
Honorary Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esa. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 








LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SEVENTEENTH SESSION in the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts, BEGINS TUESDAY, January 13th. The 
Classes prepare for Cadealons, Commerce, and Universit Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. New students will be admitted to the Lecture Courses, as 
well as to the Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, the 
Weaving-Sheds and Dyehouse, and the Art Room and Drawing Office. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1, For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 


ACE WARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

o has had 20 years’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives 

FIVE PUPILS. under 14 years. Situation: Sussex. Fees: £55, £65, or £75 a 
year.—‘* CLERI ious,” care of Mr, Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 








Lately published. 
-_ HINTS to TOURISTS. By OC. E. Frower. 
Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 2s. 


EDWARD STanForD, 27 Cockspur Street ; and all Booksellers. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Gardenand full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. — 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till ‘January 10th, 1891, 


ONN on the RHINE, 4 # Kronprinzenstr—Frau 

TOENNIES offers a HOME to a few Ladies, or a whole Family with- 

out young children. German conversation. House and garden pleasauatly and 
healthily situated. Excellent food.—Prospectus and references can be given. 


ENS TO NB COLLEG E. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 

A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 

TLEMEN, ‘English and foreign resident governesses, London Professors in daily 

attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 

Swimming, and Sléjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 

and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 

ions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKUEMBER.—Apply, 

Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provests of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


STMINGT ER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

ll up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 

Le 100, pt particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
minster, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 


The Council is prepared to receive suptientions from candidates for the post of 
Assistant-Lecturer in English. His duties will be to assist the Professor of 
English, to Lecture on Geography, and to direct tutorially the English Work of 
the Normal Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in the hands 
of the Registrar on or before January 23rd, 1891, 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD. 





The Council, as the Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training College, invite 
applications for the post of Mistress of Method. The stipend will not be less than 
£160 per annum. A statement of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on or 
before January 31, 1891. 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





of 


Fh icicciadal! HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNORS of the ENDOWED SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE, will proceed immediately to elect a lady of accomplishments, and who has 
had experience in great schools of advanced learning, as MISTRESS of the ORME 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

The Salary and Emoluments amount to about £300 per annum, 

Dnties to commence at Easter Term, 1891. 

Applications, with testimonials and certificates, to be sent to 

JOSEPH GRIFFITH, Esgq., Clerk of the Trust. 

Newcastle, Staffordshire. 





ERBY SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Examination in Derby and London, January 6th, 1891.—Further par- 

—" from Head-Master, J. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., School-House, 
erby. 





gy 75 YP Reee FE COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LONDON B.8c., B.A., and M.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
LOGIO. 


Professor CROOM ROBERTSON will give a course of THIRTY-FOUR LEC- 
TURES in LOGIC, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 3 p.m., from 
January 7th to March 25th. Fee, £2 2s, 

For Prospectus, apply to J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Tne following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the re-ults of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 1th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and farther particulars, ap: y to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


ODOLPHIN HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, SALISBURY 
—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, entitling the holders (who must be Young 
Orphan Gentlewomen, born of parents of the Church of Kvgland) to Board and 
Lodging and the benefits of the School, at the cost of the Foundation, fora 
yearly payment of £20, are at the immediate disposal of the Governors, and will 
be awarded before the commencement of the next School Term, on January 19th. 
—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTREs§, Godolphin School, 
Salisbury ; or from the Secretary, C. H RADCLIFFE, Esq., Salisbury, to whom 
applications must be sent in not later than January Ist. 











AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 

desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. S. Ashton, 
Evan. Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, London Wall, London; Mrs, Daly 


Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 

84 HAGLEZ ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Herap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-Schoo] curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra eubjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES : four to six guineas a term, according toage. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary.—_NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 20th, 1891. ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION at the SCHOOL-HOUSE on MONDAY, January 19th, at 10 a.m. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Bank will be held at the HEAD OFFICH, in Loth- 
bury, on WEDNESDAY, the 2ist day of January next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to 
declare a Dividend ; to submit for confirmation the Election of John Sanderson, 
Esquire, who has been nominated by the Board of Directors in the place of Sir 
Penrose Goodchild Julyan, K.U.M.G., C.B., resigned; to Elect Two Directors 
in the place of John Sanderson, Esquire (in the event of his nomination being 
confirmed) and Charles Edward Johnston, Esquire, who retire by rotation, but 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election ; and to Elect Two Auditors, the 
— Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esquire (of the firm of Messrs. Price, 
aterhouse, and Oo.), and Alexander Young, Esquire (of the firm of Messrs, 
Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for re election. 
December 3rd, 1890, A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, to prepare for the Divi- 
dend, on January Ist next, and will be Re-opened on January Sth. Proprietors 
registered in the books of the Company on December 31st will be entitled to the 
Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in 
their respective names, 





OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE- 

SENTS at 3d. in the 1s. Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 

a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., qa on application. 
Periodicals and Newspa ° 

—ALFRED WILSON ( 


rs posted to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
te J. Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 





(jABPINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND 


THIRD 


Amount already acknowledged 


SUBSORIPTION LIST. 
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The Very Rev. Canon Acton .., 
The Very Rev. Canon Akers ... 
Mr, Charles Allanson.............. . 
The American College, Rome... 
Sir William Anson, Bart.......... 
The Rev. R. Antrobus . ; 


P. Arnott...... nanaaabnnel . 
The Rev, J. B 
The Very Rev. 
Mr. 8. M. Balls ....secccccessseeeses 
Mr, William Bellasis... 
Mr. Vernon Benbow ..........0+..+ 
The Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston... 
Mr. A. Blennerhasset ..........+. 
Per Mr. A. Blennerhasset ...... 
Dr. G. Vernon Blunt........ arenes 
The Baron D. Von Boselager... 
The Very Rev. Fr. Sebastian 
wen ....... eoceccceseceeeees seccee 
Mr, Laurence Cave.. a 
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Mr. C. SK, soceveknsiinn 
Dr. James Donnett, R.N....... 
Mr, Archibald Dunn....... seveenes 
Per J.C. D. Durell .... soy 
Per T. OC. D. Durell ..... 
Mr, M, A. Edwards .. 
Per M. A. Edwards 
r. Robi Ellis 
The English College, Rome...... 
Mr. Thomas J. Eyre ........0..0008 
Mr, J. Ogilvy Fuirlie.. 
Mr, James Fell ........... occneenee 
Mr, J. C. M. Ogilvie Forbes..... 
Mr. R. E. Froude ..... eee — 
Mr. W. J. Glasson .. 
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Mr. H. D. Grissell .. 
Mr. O, A. Hanley .. 
Mr. E. A. Hanley ... 


Mrs, Hastings ......... 
Mrs, Houldsworth a 
The Lady Margaret Howard ...1 
Mr. George Howe 
The Lady Huntingtower 
Mr, 8. Johnson «seceeeee 
ee ane : 
The Rev. the Warden of Keble.. 
Rear-Ad. the Lord Walter Kerr 50 
Mr. Richard Lamb.............0000 10 
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e. tohe yy earns 
e Bishop of Live 1. 
Mrs. De Lisle ntact 
The Lord Lovat ........ a fees 
The Very Rev. Canon R, G. 
Macmullen .....ccccsecscsesseses 10 
The President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ........0..0.... 1 
The Rev. the Principal of Man- 
chester New College, Oxford 1 
The Very Rev. Canon Marsden 1] 
Mr, Meagsling........ceseesesesceeeee 0 
Mr, Edgar Meynell .... 
Mr, ©, M. Middleton... 
Mr. Richard Mills ....... 
Mr, ©. S. Morris ..........00008. 
Mr. OC, M. Mulvany........ ne . 
Per Mr, O. M. Mulvany... ........ 0 
The Very Rev. Canon Murnane 2 
The Bishop of Northampton ... 1 
The Provost of Oriel College, 
Re RS BD-S iects 
The Rev. Canon Paget . 
Mr. M.S. Parry ....... 
Mr. H. Pereira.... 
Mr. J. J. Plattel ............ 
The Very Rey. Canon Pop 
Mr. E. Prestage 
Mr. Edmund Randolph. 
Mr. Brisco Ruy ........... 
Mr, F. W. Reynolds 
Mr. John Rochford..... 
Mrs. Romanes ......... 
Mrs. Roskell 
Capt. W. H. Rusbbrooke.. 
Mr. J. D. Sandford........ 
Mrs. R. K. Sconce ........... 
The Scotch College, Rome 
Mr. Orby Shipley .......... . 
The Rev. F. Stanton..... 
Oom. KE. P. Statham, RK.N. 
Mr. Edward J. Stout.....0......00 
The Rev. W. Strappini, S.J. ... 
The Hon. and Right Rev. Mgr. 
MPITIEE os in ctiigsiscesanszes3 vosnvscees ° 
The Archbishop of Trebizond... 
The Rev. the President of 
Trinity Oollege, Oxford ...... 
Mr, A. RK. Vardy ........ sonianenenite 
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Mr. Aubrey de Vere 
Mr. Lewis Voisey ........... 
Mr. E. Granville Ward. ..... 
Mr. Richard Ward........ _ 
Mr, K. Gresham Wells ............ 
The Karl of Westmeath .. 
The Rev. Alfred White..... see 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart....... 
The Rev. the Provost of 
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Worcester College, Oxford ... 1 
Mr. John Young, K.%.G. ......... z 


a 
o 








Donations may be paid to the account of the Fund standing at the London Joint 
Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch, in the names of the Duke of Norfolk, the Viscount 
Halifax, and Mr. W.S. Lilly; or they may be sent to the Duke of Norfolk, Nor- 
folk House, St. James’s Square, 8.W.; to the Very Rev. Gerald Molloy, 86 Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin; to R. H. Hutton, Esq., Crossdeep Lodge, Twickenham, S.W.; or 
to W. 8. Lilly, Esq., 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. All contributions will 
be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by specia! Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary, 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS _.. vee “ae +.. £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ee as ae «+» 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FinanciaL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... ove eee ove see one £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... eco ote ose ooo soe wee 2,623,456 
Annual Income... eee eee oes oo oe wwe 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... se eee e +» 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared até soe eee vee vee 2,971,852 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted. 
i ticipation in Profits, 
iSO RENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. . es 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LFRACOMBE —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
—— and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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UARDIAN wun and LIFE 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E. . 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGeE Lake, aoe 
Henry Bonham - Cortes, | oe t Hon 


Esq. . Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, pn ‘evre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas Pan W. Lubbock, 


Granville F. R. Farqu ahar, 


Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, —% 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Fn eee Hankey, Esq. 


Esq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
tus Prevost, tal 
erick Pryor, E 
John G. Talbot, Esq. M P, 


hard M. Harvey, hey Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Becretary—T.  C, — 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J . RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid ~ 
and invested pn -.-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards Ce see 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over 858,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire. at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 





IVERPOOL anv LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Hrap OFFICEs. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds ............4 . £7,826,542 


Fire, Life, Endownmnts, or Annuities. 








Apply at any of the Offices ¢ or Agencies of the Com- 
pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





LONDON OFFICES. 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Paid-up Capital .............ccceseeeeee £1,500,000 
OOO I on aciss cccesctccvecsdececeae 1 900,000 
Reserve Liability of t Proprietors... 


LETTERS of OREDIT : and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

6 re REMITTANCES are madeto the 
olonie’ 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, ? Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 











IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 


Ready, at all Libraries, in Three Volumes. 


G E O R G E A Story in Drab and Scarlet. By the 


Author of “ Our Own Pompeii.” 
DAVID STOTT, 370. Oxford Street, W. 


MUDIE'S sevecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
SALE, 0: ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








FOR 





HEAD OFFICE 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d , 
5s,, and 10s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 61 YEARS. 
FUNDS ... we ove +s ce wee vee cee ~£3,589,000. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vice-PrESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DeputTy-CHAinMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puyrsician—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.O.P. Actuary—FRANK B., WYATT, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE Mer AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATORES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGEnts have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40, 000. 
2.—The E of M t are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY Is MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In ae of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
The nExT Bonws will be declared in 1891—all with profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1891, will share 
therein. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
: ~————— with full Profits ———_—_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 


THE 














perannum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal C 

















ARTHUR JACKSON, Age next Age next 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, Birthday. £8. d. ee 2s. da. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London. 25 20 1 8 1618 
Actuary and Secretary. 30 a R. : a0 3 % ¥ 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. = te = Sa a 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Liver, 50 4313 4 50 3419 2 


Lunas, AND KIDNEYS.—Most diseases of these 
purifying organs arise from obstructions, over the 
removal of which these celebrated Pills exercise the 
most perfect control. A course of them is strongly 
recommended as a ay for such chronic affections 
as liver enlarg of the lungs, 
torpidity of the canes, and other functional dis- 
orders be a cause much resent suffering, and if 
neglected lay the foundation of organic diseases, 
Holloway’s Pills are specially adapted for the young 
and delicate ; their gentle and purifying action ranks 
them above all other di n 
nervous affections, gout, and rheumatism these Pills 
have achieved for themselves universal fame. They 
aoe all impurites from the blood, and thus restore 

cheerfulness and vigour, 














Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 1s., suitable 

for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. Now ready, 

‘and cent postage-free on ppaomea, a New Catalogue of Books (many in hand- 

some bindings and beautifully illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 

the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. Orders from 

this Catalogue to the amount of 63s. sent carriage-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom.—GILBERT and FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 








Now ready, Part I., price 2s, 


EVOLUTION, the Work of a Great Intelligence. 


In Part the First are set forth (in a manner easy to be understo « 
in the street’) considerations showing that if we accept as true the eckiens 
modern science, that nothing has been created but everything evolved and th, 
teaching of modern pessimism, that pain and wrong constitute the key-note of 
evolved sentient existence, yet, still, the belief that in the orderly unfolding of 
Nature’s, seemingly, inherent capabilities we really behold a manifestation of 
the “free and understanding action” of a supreme Mind, remains a belief un. 
cusivecely — by as ne pager © of = intellect and emotion 
the Second will be devoted to showing that the evolution mani 

manifests intelligent plan and direction. of humanity 


P London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited: 
And by order of all Booksellers. ? 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


e 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the | permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ag am by their Branch House | in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
e 


in London f g, on the most favourab 


‘or fillin; rms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. es 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 903, JANUARY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: BY ONE WHO HAS IMPER- 
SONATED THEM :— 
rd HERMIONE. By Helena Faucit Martin. 
Tue SHROUDED WATCHER. 
Tue O_p Satoon: RECENT GERMAN FIcTION. 
Tur Bussex RutnE— (SEDGEMOOR). By David 
Beames. 
A Secret Mission. Chaps. 34-38, Postscript. 
Frovupr’s Lorp BEACONSFIELD. 
MapDELEINE’s Story. Chaps. 1-2, By E. Keary. 
‘Tue PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS. 
Borne Ng RAVENS: A CHRISTMASTIDE FANTASY. 
y 0. J. 
or THE PANEL OF AN OLp CasE Ciock, By 


Tur PARNELL ImBRoGLi10. By Lord Brabourne. 


Lo snag Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon. 





Price One Shilling. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES. No. XII. 

Contents:—A PHILANTHROPIST: A TALE OF THE 
VIGILANCE COMMITTEE AT SAN Francisco. By G, 
Jenner.—THE GRATEFUL GHOsTs. By F. R. Oli- 
phant.—A PIcKLE oF Satt: a TALE OF THE INDIAN 
Monopoty. By C. T. Buckland, F.Z.S.—On THE 
Waiaby TRACK: A TRUE StoRY.—RAaTHILLET. By 
David 8S. Meldrum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 99, JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
THE Miscuirr OF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps, 7-9, 
LIncoLnsHire. By the Rev. Canon Overton. 
Tue THREE Doctors. By Lord Walsingham, 
An Innocent OHarerRon. By W. E. Norris. 
Hot Orcuiws. By Frederick Boyle. 
Tue Fatse TesTamMuR. By Percy Ross. 
Tue “Donna” In 1890:— 
1. By Miss Trench, 2. By the Editor. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 

Tue Dogma or THE INCARNATION. By the Rey. 
W. H. Hutchings. 

“*In DARKEST ENGLAND,”’ AND SomE OPINIONS AS 
TO THE PROPOSED “ Way OvtT.” 

SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY.—I, By the Rev. H. 
M. Ward. 

Notes BY THE Way. 

Tur ORIGIN OF AUSTRALIAN WESLEYANISM. By A. 
Patchett-Martin. 

Tue SHEPHERDESS AND THE BUTTERFLY. By Jean 
Reboul. Translated by the Right Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, D.D. 

** EMINENT CHURCHMEN.”—IV. BisHop Ken. By 
Mrs, Hernaman. 

“‘Virainie’s Hussanp.” Chaps. 13-14, By Esmé 
Stuart. 

** 4 Country Marpen.”’ By E. M. Benham. 

HaRDWAR AND ITS Farr, (Illustrated.) By R. F, 
Hutchinson, M.D. 

Some NorTes ON THE History OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 1800-1850. By Charles Welsh. 

Oucrcn NOTES AND QUERIES. 

**CuHanceD Lots; oR, Nopopy Cares.” Chaps, 12- 
13. (Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

Srorres OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 7. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


GrirritH Farran OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 


EDFORD HOTE L, 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Gases variety of excellent Wines, 
ariff, 


Moderate 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 











Price One Shilling. 


9 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS For JANUARY. 
Estuer VannomricH. Chaps. 1-2. By Mrs. Woods. 
Sza Power. By Captain 8. Eardley Wilmot. 
**Passina.” By Wm. Toynbee. 
Portry or Lewis Morris. By Arthur Wangh. 
MEssER ANTONIO’S REVENGE. By Alan Adair. 
A Tour 1n Burmaw. By B. F. 
Great STEAMSHIP LinES: THE NoRTH ATLANTIC, 
By Morley Roberts. 
Braun IN JEST. By Mrs. Newman. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
Nores or THE Monto.—Ovr Lisrary List, 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 

“*A Happy New Year.” By “ Unionist.” 

Our Bors :— 
1. Scnoot-Bors’ ParENtTS. By Austen Pember. 
2, Moprern Scuoot-Bitts, By Arthur Gaye. 

Tue Girt GrapuaTe. By Frances E, Ashwell 

(Girton Coll.) 
Free Wuist: a Repty. By Henry A. Cohen. 
Tue History oF Socratism.—III. By Alice Oldham, 





M.A, 
A WinTER CRUISE ON THE SEVERN SEA, By C. 
Parkinson. 
MatrHEew ARNOLD: Criticism OF Lire. By W. A. 
Appleyard. 
Are ANIMALS AUTOMATA? By F.C. Conybeare. M.A. 
WINTER IN THE COUNTRY OF THE PasSION-PLAY, 
By Captain Ward. 
‘*GENERAL” Bootu’s SCHEME, By Mrs, Jeune. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, 





Order from your Bookseller or Newsagent, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY, now ready, which contains the 
Fir:t Instalment of the 
MEMOIRS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 
with Introduction by the Hon. WHITELAW REID, 
American Minister to France. 

Some of the Contents :—The MEMOIRS: aStrange 
Childhood.— TALLEYRAND and PARISIAN 
SOCIELY; LA FAYETTE; The AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION ; The DUKE of ORLEANS ; 
ORIGIN of the REVOLUTION ; TALLEYRAND 
in ENGLAND ; TALLEYRAND in AMERIOA; 
TALLEYRAND and HAMILTON, 

Price ls, 4d.; post-free, 1s. 7d. 
London: T. FisHER Unwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE SUN, 


JANUARY. Price 6d; post-free, 73d. 
ConTENTS, 

1, Toe Rattway MAN: AND HIS OHILDREN. Chaps. 
13-16. By Mrs. Oliphant,—2, ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN 
Victoria. Part II, By G. Barnett Smith.—3. 
“ Makers OF Music.” IV. Mozart. By R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp.—4. THz Freupat Aces. Part I. By 
Alex. H. Japp, LL.D.—5. IN THE HieH APs, By 
J. Brierley, Bis. “Ria anD Four.” A Christmas 
Rondo, By Mrs. Carrmont.—7. ON KEEPING UP 
APPEARANCES. By Josepha Crane.—8. CHRISTMAS IN 
Srervia. By Col. Grant Maxwell.—9. Scenes FRoM 
Roman Lire. II. AStupEent. By Professor Church. 
—10. ANCESTRAL Memory. By A. Campbell Olark, 
M.D.—11. MaupE MELVILLE’s MARRIAGE. By a 
Everett-Green.—12, Scrence ArooT.—PoETRY: ON 
DayBREAK’S Brink. By Wm, Toynbee.—THE OLD 
Year. By J. H. Davies. 

London: ALEX, GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; 
and Paisley. 








USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc O A. 


Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—‘I haye never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,’ 





———. 


: fom VIRGINIA DEBT SETTLE. 
MENT 


OTICE. 

The Bondholders’ Committee has formulated a 
Plan of Settlement for the Debt of Virginia, and the 
same has been unanimously approved and recom- 
mended by the Advisory Board, consisting of :— 

Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. EDWARD J. PHELPS, 

Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD, 

Mr. GEORGE 8S. COE. 

Mr. GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. 

Notice is hereby given to parties in interest that 
copies of such proposed settlement can be obtained 
without cost at the Central Trust Company of New 
York, 54 Wall Street, New York City; the Banking 
House of Brown, Shipley, and Company, Founders* 
Court, London, E.0., England; the Mercantile Trust 
and Deposit Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; the Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Freperic P. Oxcott, y 

Cuar_eEs D. Dickey, Jur., 
Wittiam L. Butt, 

Hueu R. GaRDEN, 

HENRY BubDGE, 

JOHN GILL, 


| Bondholders’ 
Committee. 


New York, December, 1890. 
Noticeis hereby given that on and after January Ist, 
1891, the depositaries acting under the Agreement for 
the Settlement of the Virginia Debt, dated May 12th, 
1890, will not receive any further deposit of Virginia 
Bonds and Coupons except under special contract 
with this Committee. 


Freperic P. Oxcort, 

CuaRLEs D. Dickey, ner, | 

Wituam L. Butt, { Bondholders’ 
Huau R. GarpDEN, f Committee, 


Henry Bupeer, 
Joun GILL, 

In accordance with the above Notice, the deposit 
of Bonds and Coupons, under present conditions, will 
cease to be received in London after December 31st, 
1890. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and CO, 

Founders’ Court, London, E.C., 

December 23rd, 1890. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 24 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 


Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
Date of any other Event in the Year. 
The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain, 


MARCUS WARD and COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London. 
And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP P33 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 
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NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MICAH CLARKE,” 


NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, entitled 


THE WHITE COMPANY, 
By A. CONAN DOYLYI, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c., 
is commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 91. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY, containing :—‘‘ THE WHITE COMPANY,” by A Conan Doyle, 
Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke.’”” Chaps. 1 to 4.—‘‘ WINTER ON EXMOOR.”— 
*““A POMPEII IN BOHEMIA.’—‘‘ A MILITARY INCIDENT.’”’—“‘A 
SECRET RELIGION.’—‘“ CURIOSITIES OF GAMING.” — “EIGHT 
DAYS,”’ by the Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril.” Chaps. 19 to 21. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 


Ligut: aN Epicepe. By A, C. Swinburne. 

Insen’s New Drama. By Edmund Gosse. 

TuE TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY AND Emin Pasua. By A. Mountney Jephson. 
Screntiric Sins. By Ernest M. Bowden. 

FiIntann. By E. B. Lanin. 

CuEez Pousset: A LireRARY Eventnc. By Edward Delille. 

On THE BLACK SEA WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. By J. D. Bourchier. 
ANIMA NATURALITER PaGana, By J. B. Bury. 

A CaNnapiIAN PEopPLeE. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Tue Irish LEADERSHIP. By Frederic Harrison. 

‘THE RAKE’S PROGRESS” IN In1SH PoLITIcs. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
ONE OF OUR ConquERORS. Chaps. 15-19. By George Meredith, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, London. 





THE SILENT CHIMES, 
The Last JOHNNY LUDLOW Story written by 
MRS, HENRY WOOD, 

AND 


THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, 
An Illustrated Serial Story, 


COMMENCE IN 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


ConTENTS, 

s a CHIMES, Part I. By Jonnny Luptow (Mrs, Henry 

ood). 

. A SONG. By G. B. Stuart. 

. MISS KATE MARSDEN. 

4. The FATE of the HARA DIAMOND. A Serial Story. Chap. 1. 
My Arrival at Deepley Walls.—Chap. 2. The Mistress of Deepley 
Walls.—Chap. 3. A Voyage of Discovery.—Chap, 4, Scarsdale Weir. 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

. SONNET. By Jutta KavanaGu. 

. The BRETONS at HOME, By Cuartes W. Woon, F.R.G.S. With 6 
Illustrations. 

7. WHO WAS the THIRD MAID? 

. A MODERN WITCH. 


Sixpence Monthly. Now Ready. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


“A keen investigator, an able writer, a great thinker.””—Daily News, 
** A deep and original thinker,.””—Academy. 


Uniform in size and binding. 


CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR 


GECLOGICAL RELATIONS. A Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and COS- 


MOLOGY. A Supplementary Volume to “Climate and Time.” Large post 
8vo, with an Illustrative Chart, cloth, 6s. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and its RELATIONS 
to GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Just published. 


The PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of EVOLU- 


TION, Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


LORD TENNYSON’S’§ POETICAL 


WORKS. Pocket Edition. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 18 i 
binding, gilt edges, 73. 6d. net. : ee, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


of STUART, Illustrated by a Series of 40 Plates in Colours, drawn from 
Relics of the Stuarts by Witu1AmM Gres. With an letroduction by Jon» 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. ; and Descriptive Notes by W. St. Joun Hors, Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Folio, half-pressed Levant morocco binding, 
gilt edges, £7 7s. net. 

*,* The Edition is limited to 300 copies for sale in England. 

*,* The idea of this volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in 
London. The book, a sumptuous folio, consists of forty beautiful drawings by 
Mr. William Gibb, of Edinburgh, reproduced in the finest style of lithographic 
art by Messrs. Maclagan and Cumming, who reproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings of 
musical instruments in the hand volume published some years ago by Messrs. 

-and 0. Black. Mr. Gibb has made the drawings entirely from the objects 


themselves. 
her Saints, 








ROYAL EDINBURGH: 


cine. Rego > Pir rg aes of “The Makers of 

orence,” e Makers of Venice,’”’ &c. With Illustrations by Geo: Reid 

R.8.A. Medinm 8vo, 213. nijeasiiniaiion 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, Super Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 


With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


OtivER GotpsmitH, A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son, and a Preface by Austin Dorsoy. Uniform with tke Randolph Calde- 
cott Edition of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” and “ Old Christmas.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, Royal 8vo. [Out of print. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER JULIUS SCHNORR. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, By 


the Rev. A. J. Courcn, M.A., Author of “Stories from Hower,” &. With 


Illustrations after Schnorr, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BISHOP LIGHTFOOT'S SERMONS. 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN 
CHURCH. Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev. 


J.B. Lientroor, D.D., D.C.U., LL.D., late Bishop of Darham, &c. Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND 


COUNSELS toCLERGY. By the Samz. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By the 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 
By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, D.D. 


Same. Crown 8vo, 63. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 


AYS. Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, 
the Church of the World. Being Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
C. J. Vauenan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of “The GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 


BEST SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis TurNER PatGrave, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

*,* Also a Limited Edition in Feap. 4to, 21s, net, 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor DowpEN. 1 vol., with Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This volumeis uniform with the one-volume Editions of Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 


A NEW NOVEL by ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rolf 


Bo.tprewoop, Author of ‘‘ Robbery under Arms,” ‘*The Miner’s Right,’’ 
“The Squatter’s Dream.”’ 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 




















Newly published, Crown folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £2 123. 6d. net. 


THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS 


of the WORLD. A Complete Series of Eighty-four Modern Maps. By Jou~ 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With Geographical Index to 100,000 Places. 
Half-morocco, gilt edges, folio, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
*,* This Work has been designed with the object of supplying the public with 
a thoroughly complete and accurate Atlas of Modern Geography, in a convenient 
reference form, and at a moderate price. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 375, for JANUARY, contains :— 
1, Extr McKrntey. By Goldwin Smith. 
2. Two TREATISES ON THE SuBLIME. By H. L. Havell. 
3. He Fett aMonG Tu1EvesS. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
Chaps, 11-12. 
Tae WRECK or THE ‘OCEAN QUEEN.’ By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
A PouiticaL Survival. By Edward Armstrong. 
THE JUBILEE OF Tonic Sot-ra. By J. C. Hadden, 
Tue SHam-Fieut at Ruppirorp. By George Flambro. 
A Hunt ror a Heap. By E. D. Cuming. 
NIGHT IN THE CromARTY FirtH. By G. W. Hartley. 
. THE BronzE-CastER. By Morley Roberts, 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For JANUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 

1. Stupy or a Grru’s Heap. After Eugéne Vidal. Front. 

2. WuEen RuNNELS BeGan TO LEAP AND Srnc. Alfred Austin. 

3. ASSOCIATION FooTBALL. C, W. Alcock, See. Football Assoc, With Illustrations. 

. La GRANDE CHARTREUSE: A LONELY Istanp oF PRAYER. The Very Rev. H. 
Donald M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With Illustrations, 

5. Curistmas Eve at WARWINGIE. Mary Gaunt, 

6. “Fin ve Srkcie.”’ Violet Fane. 

7. CABS AND THEIR Drivers, W. Outram Tristram. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. 

. THE EpucaTION or Genius. James Sully, 

. Booxsinpinc. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. With Illustrations from books 
bound by the Writer. 

10, Toe Witch oF Pracue. Chaps, 7-8. F. Marion Crawford, Illustrated 

by W. J. Hennessy. 
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26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 








SECOND THOUSAND. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris, 
Author of “The Epic of Hades.”’ Feap. 8vo, 63. 


“A score of passages show that he can still write blank verse which for 
harmony, purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction, cannot easily be 
matched.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


At all Libraries. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. 


Gerrarp, Joint-Authors of ‘‘ Reata,” “ The Waters of Hercules,” &c, 3 vo's. 
crown 8vo. 


Demy 8vo, 152. j 
The LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 
By his Son, Epmunp Gossr. With Portrait. 


“Philip Henry Gosse......was @ man whose life and labours were certainly 
entitled to literary record ....Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty 
with great skill and discretion,’”’—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder 


of Modern Anglicanism, and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By WILFRID 
MeErNtLu. With Pertrait. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: a 


Study. By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, O.B. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 61. 


The LIFE and DOCTRINES of JACOB 


BOEHME, the God-taught Philosopher. Au Introduction to the Study of 
his Works. By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


D. D. HOME: his Life and Mission. By 


Madame Dunetas Home, With Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 103. 


The GIFT of D. D. HOME. 


Donetas Home. 


By Madame 


Demy 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late 
Rev. AuBREY LackineTon Moore, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC & PHILOSOPHICAL. 


YH = late Rev, AUBREY Lacgkineron Moore, M.A. With Memoirs of the 
uthor, 


Crown Svo, 33. 64. 


The PRAYER of HUMANITY: Sermons 


on the Lord’s Prayer. By H. N. Grimuzy, M.A, Author of ‘* Tramadoc 
Sermons,” 


Vols. I., II,, III., and IV. now ready, demy 8vo, each 16s. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING : 


a Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govan, B.A. Lond, 


* A learned bcok......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.’’ 
—Spectator. 

“« His system of exposition is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal 
points, and exhaustive......The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a 
adleep Evangelical spirit.” —Scots Observer, 


Crown 8yvo. 


MAGNIFICAT: a Course of Sermons. By 


the Rev. Herpert H. JEarrreson, M.A., Assistant-Priest of St. Augustine’s, 
Kilburao, 


Feap, 8vo, 33. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE; or, Continuity Con- 


tinued. By Tue Pria, 
Demy 8vo, lis. 


The RISE of CHRISTENDOM. By Edwin 
JOHNSON, M.A. 


“ Abounds in excellent writing, and is markei by a high moral tone and 
purpose.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The IDEA of RE-BIRTH. By Francisca lgoypg and STEWS and CHOICE RAGOUTS: 


ArvuNDALE, Including an’E say on Re-Incarnation by Kant Hucxet. With 
a Preface by A. P. SINNETT, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, [International Scientific Series, 


“Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are 
interested in the study of Socialism, and not so_intoxicated with its promises of 
@ new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 
criticism.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip SYME. 
8vo, 9s. 


ELECTRICITY in DAILY LIFE: a Popular 


Account of the Applications of Electricity to Every-Day Uses. With 125 
Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRAVEL SKETCH. By Thomas Sinclair, 


Author of ‘‘ Humanities,” ‘‘ Essays in Three Kinds,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: Before 
and After. By E. Harcourt MitcHELL. With 6 Illustrations. 
©* Abounds in interesting incidents,.and occasional humorous touches add to 
its attractiveness.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


GUICCIARDINI’S COUNSELS and REFLEC- 


TIONS. Translated from the Italian by Nrytan Hitt THomson, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MY FRIENDS at SANT’ AMPELIO. By 


J. A. Goopcnitp. Part I. CHATS at SANT’ AMPELIO. Part II. The 
SAGE of SANT’ AMPELIO. 
“A bright, sugzestive, and unconyentional book, fu'l of shrewd and vigorous 
thought...... The volume deserves to be reai.’’—Speaker, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


FROM LYRE to MUSE: a History of the 


Aboriginal Union of Music and Puetry. By J. Donovan, Author of * Music 
and Action.’’ 
In Four Editions. 


The LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
c.8.1. 


Illustrated Ejition, small 4to, 2ls,; Library Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
Elzevir Edition, printed on hand-made payer, cloth extra, 63.; Lotos Series, pot 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or half-parchment, uncut, 33. 6d. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By “Tasma,” 


“ Fall of good feeling and artistic touches.” —Athenzum, 


* ‘Whether considered as a story or as a picture of life at the Antipodes, ‘In 
wi Earliest Youth ’ is a capital book.”’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS: Love- 


Sonnets and Old-Time Love-Storics in Verse. By A. GARLAND Mears. 


“Treated with no little skill and originality...... A goodly and acceptable 
vyolume.”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


“ An admirable bock.’’—Manchester Courier. 


Crown 8vo. 


The SHADOWS of the LAKE; and other 


Poems. By F. Leyton. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


DREAMING. By Blancor Dash, Author of 


®& “Tales of a Tennis-Party.”” 
Small c:own 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WHISPER! By Frances Wynne. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 63. 


LAURENCE: Scenes in a Life. A New 


Poem. By CroasDAILE HarRis. 


Crown 8ve, payer covers, ls. ; cloth, ls, 6d. 


» Practical Cookery Recipes. Prepared by Miss CamERON. 
ra 
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